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PREFACE 



In a contribution to a recent symposium on longitudinal research, a 
speaker concluded with the following statement: "Research, in other words, 
always takes longer". The remark is perhaps not profound, but it expresses a 
feeling which is echoed by most researchers, and particularly by those who, 
brash enough to embark upon long-term studies, in due course find themselves 
coping not only with masses of raw data, but, more important, with emerging 
concepts and Improvements of method which call for the refinement of con- 
structs and for still more data analyses. 

The first monograph in this series (Super e£ a^. , 1957), listed the 
reports which were anticipated as the twenty-year project was launched, to- 
gether with the dates of the follow-ups on which they were to be based. The 
second monograph, reporting the analysis of data from the base year (1951-52) 
was published eight years after data collection and three years after the 
first monograph (Super and Overstreet, 1960). Monograph III (Heyde and 
Jordaan, in process) reports the follow-up, that of 1955, when the boys were 
high school seniors. It deals with vocational development during the high- 
school years, and is being written as this monograph go a 3 to press. It has 
Involved not only analyzing data collected in the twelfth grade, but also 
reworking the data from the ninth grade to make them comparable. 

This, the fourth monograph in the Career Pattern Study series, treats 
the years of transition from school to college and to work; it 13 the ten- 
year follow-up study. The subjects were then 25 years old, in 1962 and 1963. 

A fifth monograph in the same series reports a replication with variations, 
independently made by Warren Grlbbons and Paul Lohnes (in press); it covers 
the years from junior high school until one year after graduation. 

t, 

The purpose of the study reported in the present monograph is to describe 
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the careers of approximately 200 typical Junior -high -school boys in a typical 
smell city of the Eastern United States, and to analyze the possible deter- 
minants of their careers. The focus is not on occupational choice or on 
occupational ability patterns, which would require a much larger sample in 
order to deal adequately with any one occupation, but on careers . These, 
surprisingly, have been typically neglected by the research literature of 
education, of psychology, and even of sociology. 

Focusing on careers, this study has sought to deal not only with the 
social, psychological, and educational characteristics which have traditionally 
been the subject of occupational studies, but also with a number of novel 
measures designed to assess hitherto neglected, but theoretically important, 
traits subsumed under the heading of vocational maturity. In this it carries 
forward the junior -high -school study reported in the second Career Pattern 
Study monograph and the senior -high -school study which is the subject of the 
third monograph. 

The Important contributions made to earlier stages of this longitudinal 
study by a succession of able and dedicated research assistants have been 
acknowledged in each monograph. As the years go by and the data accumulate 
the importance of the contributions of these earlier researchers, now become 
colleagues in name as well as in fact, becomes greater and clearer. The 
names of Harry Beilin, John 0. Crites, Junius A. Davis, William Dubin, 

Martin Hamburger , Martha B. Heyde, Raymond C. Hummel, Charles N. Morris, 

Helen P. Moser, Phoebe L. Overstreet, Albert S. Thompson, Charles F. Warnath, 
and others ore not visible in this monograph, but their imprint is none the 
less clearly in it. The project's, not to mention the senior author's, in- 
debtedness to them is great and continuing. 

The responsibility for prepar log instruments Jto r- the ten-year follow-up, 
when the subjects were about 25 years old, fell largely to Elizabeth Hoppin 
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Gotkln and to Wlnthrop R. Adkins, to whom the project is Indebted for the 
pArticulirly creative development of the integrated Questionnaire Interview 
Battery (QXB)« They were assisted in this work by other project staff 
members and seminar participants. The actual collection of follow-up data 
was managed by Ralph LoCascio, in a masterly sequence of tracing, alerting, 
scheduling, and seeing nearly 100 percent of the subjects. Follow-up testing 
and interviewing was carried out by a combination of current and altsnnl re- 
search assistants and associates, including Dr s. Davis, Hamburger, and Morris, 
as well as the present writer: Professors Jean Pierre Jordaan and Albert S. 
Thompson, and Wlnthrop R. Adkins, Stephan T. Bailey, William C. Bingham, 
William Dub In, H. Jon Gels, and James Howry, assisted in interviewing, and 
James L. Bothwell, Louise Chatel Long, Elisabeth H. Gotkln, Ruth S. Kowalski, 
Gene A. Laughorne, Marlon Lelbowlts, Evelyn Marr, Doris Morlarlty, Morton 
Pardea, Jack Stelngart and Joan Seldin assisted in testing. 

Predictor variables, particularly the revision of the conceptual as well 
as operational vocational maturity measures, have been the concern of Martha 
B. Heyde and Jean Pierre Jordaan, colleagues of many years to whom the senior 
author owes a great debt for their patient and persistent work, with the 
collaboration of Walter Relchman and, at various points, the assistance of 
Ronald Aarons, Stephen T. Bailey, James L. Bothwell, Sylvia Clack, Philip 
Erdberg, Preston Smith, and Robert Steer. This study would not have been 
possible without their work. 

Data .analysis has bean largely the work of the three authors of this 
monograph, helped by Alan P. Bell, Shirley Levine Bell, Bertram Beerbohm, 
Marion Liebowitz, Louise Chatel Long, Lou M. Papalexiou, Morton Pardes, 

Guy Pilato, Lawrence Shadur, Warren F. Shaffer, and Charles M. Super. 

The development of methods of scoring career criteria has been the 
responsibility of Elizabeth H» Gotkln. Occupational criteria were developed 
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largely by Louise Chatel Long, Ralph LoCasclo, and Evelyn Marr. To Ruth 
Seltzer Kowalski has fallen the role of factotum, first as project secretary 
and then as research assistant who has, like Drs. Heyde and LoCasclo, always 
known "who, what, when, where, and how", rendering invaluable help in 
organizing manuals of procedures and in working up raw data, preparing rosters 
of scores for data processing, organizing tables, and, with Elizabeth Gotkin 
and the present writer, writing appropriate chapters of the monograph. The 
work of these staff members has been greatly facilitated by project secretaries 
who have provided needed continuity; Lou Morecroft Papalexlou has been the 
specialist in raw data collection, storage, and retrieval, and in the typing 
of manuscript, during the work of this study. Charles Thompson, assistant 

secretary for two years, helped in the preparation of data rosters. Sylvia 

\ 

Clack and Robert Steer have verified statistical data and read proof while 
handling their own research assignments. 

The authors are very much indebted to several colleagues at Teachers 
College who have frequently served as consultants in statistical analysis 
and data processing: Professors Richard Llndeman, Rosedith Sltgreaves, 

Robert L. Thorndike, and Belvin Williams have given generously of their 
time and knowledge. Programmers in the Teachers College Computer Center, in 
particular Mrs. Bea Mittelman, Mrs. Shirley Willig, and Mrs. Nora Kasten, 
have also been of material help in planning and execution of data processing. 
Professors Anne Roe and David Tledeman of Harvard University have encouraged 
us with frequent exchanges of ideas, helpful criticism, and Informed interest. 

Financial support for this project has come primarily from the Horace 
Mann -Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, the endowed research 
facility of Teachers College, Columbia University. The follow-up study it- 
self was made possible by substantial additional support, over a three -year 
period by the Cooperative Research Program of the U.S. Office of Education 
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(Project No. 1393). We are particularly Indebted to Professor Arthur W. 
Foshay and most recently to Professor Francis A.J. Ianni, of the Institute, 
and to the staff of the Bureau of Research of the U.S. Office of Education, 
for their understanding and support as the work of data analysis stretched 
out over a period of time substantially longer than originally anticipated. 

We are Indebted to the boys of the classes of 1955 and 1956 In Middle- 
town High School, Middletown, New York, who have let us pursue them to 
Frankfurt and I emir, to Tampa and to Tacoma, who have come to New York or 
welcomed us In Middletown, for their cheerful and patient cooperation In 
supplying us with Information on the unfolding of their careers. 

Finally, the senior author owes a very special debt to two graduate 
students, his co-authors, Elizabeth Hoppln Gotkin and Ruth Selt^ar Kowalski. 
Their Insightful collaboration in the analysis of data, the preparation of 
tables, the writing of first drafts of some chapters, and the criticism of 
chapters which he himself wrote, has simplified, expedited, and made 
pleasurable a task which merited, but could not have, the exclusive attention 
of a senior career researcher. 

Montclair, New Jersey Donald E. Super 

August, 1967 
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CHAPTER I 

THE VOST -HIGH -SCHOOL YEARS: DECISION AND ACTION 



The years which follow leaving high school, whether by dropping out with 
one -fourth or graduating with three-fourths of one's fellows, are years of 
decision and action. The decisions may be made by default, the action may 
consist of inaction, but even in defaulting and falling to act important career 
choices are made. 

Despite this fact there have so far been relatively few attempts to study, 
in any depth, the vocational experiences of young people during the years 
immediately following school. Follow-up studies, the importance of which has 
long been recognised in education and in vocational guidance, have tended to 
describe selected cases or to ascertain the percentages of students with cer- 
tain educational backgrounds and personal characteristics, such as intelligence 
and social status, going into various types of higher education and employment 
a year or so after high school or college. Other more searching investigations, 
such as Rothney's (1958), have been designed to evaluate the results of 
counseling. It is only recently, as in the Career Pattern Study (Super et al. . 
1957), in Grlbbons and Lohnes' (in press) study, and in Project Talent 
(Flanagan, 1960), that efforts have been made to relate more varied and com- 
plete data concerning high school students to detailed studies of their careers 
for" several years after leaving high school and college. 

The. concepts of floundering and trial have, however, been familiar in the 

literature for many years, and have consistently been applied to the post- 
hlgh-school years. In a study of the careers of adult men in San Josd, 
California, Davidson and Anderson (1937) used the term floundering to describe 
the apparently random job changes of many of their subjects, particularly 
those of the first few years of work. . Miller and Form (1951) collected work 
histories from a sample of adult men in Ohio and identified a sequence of work 



periods which included one which they called that of trial, covering the years 
after high school and prior to settling down in a regular adult occupation. 

The trial process which they described, however, involved a great deal of error, 
and appeared similar to what Davidson and Anderson called floundering, Buehler 
(1933) had also made use of these concepts in her pioneer work, identifying in 
the case histories which she studied what she called an exploratory stage, 
beginning in adolescence and continuing into the mid-twenties until establish- 
ment. Adopted for use in vocational psychology and counseling (Super, 1942, 
1957), these concepts of floundering and trial have been helpful in describing 
vocational development, especially when a distinction is made between random 
floundering and somewhat systematic trial. 

This distinction, and others pertaining to vocational behaviors and voca- 
tional life stages, have generally been made by means of unquantlfled obser- 
vations or judgements of case studies, observations of uncertain reliability 
and insufficiently described to permit replication. The theoretical utility 
generally ascribed to them (e.g.. Super et al . . W57) rhetefote remains to bo 
verified. 

This chapter, and that which follows, describe the choices and behaviors 
with which we must be concerned in a study of the post -high-school years, and 
establish definitions which make possible the more objective judgement or 
measurement of the attitudes and behaviors in question. Subsequent chapters 
report the results of the use of these measures in studying and illuminating 
early career behavior. 

The Alternatives 

Certain Important alternatives are faced during the high-school years, 

\ 

and even during the years prior to high school; the choice points built into 
secondary schooling have often been described, and awareness of the implicit 
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choices In elementary schooling has Increased In recent years. The grade 
school pupil rarely If ever consciously decides to be a scholar or a non- 
scholar, but his experiences of success or failure In the verbal work of the 
school, and the attitudes of his parents and peers toward his endeavors and his 
achievements, do contribute to his concept of himself as a good or poor student, 
and hence as one who may or may not consider various higher level occupations. 
The children of professors often take It for granted that they too will work 
for higher degrees, the children of farmers often assume that they too will 
be farmers - such Is the force not just of socioeconomic status, but also of 

* 

parental attitudes. But even these attitudes are to some extend modified by 
experiences of success and failure with the tasks of the school, and by the 
evaluations of fellow pupils and teachers. 

It Is not our task. In this study, to deal with these early school 
experiences. Neither Is It relevant to this report to deal with the choice 
points and choices of the hlgh-8ctiool years: Heyde and Jordaan 
(In preparation) deal with vocational development In the high school years In 
the third of the Career Pattern Study monographs. But It may be well to note. 

In passing, that In the eighth and ninth grades basic decisions are made which 
have obvious curricular Implications, and vocational implications which are 
sometimes clear and In other Instances only Implicit. These choices concern 
not only college yersus non-college preparation, but within the college 
curriculum possible emphases on the sciences, on mathematics, on languages and 
literature, or on social studies, and within the ncn-college curricula emphases 
on business, agriculture, the skilled trades, or on no special occupational 
field and hence on semi-skilled or unskilled work. 

Educational Alternatives 

The first school -leaving alternative faced by the hlgh-school student is ' 
that of graduating or dropping -out before- graduation* ' «coe youths who do 



act drop out as toon as the law permits later decide not to stay In school 
until graduation. Other educational alternatives continue to exist, some o£ 
them generally very obvious to the person in question, some unclear at first 
but clearer later on, and others never really clear even though more or less 
available. 

For the dropout the first educational choice is whether or not to remain 
a dropout. Return to school may be repugnant, an admission of error and a 
return to a situation from which escape had been sought, but encountering the 
realities of the labor market and of the frequent requirement of high -school 
graduation may make return and graduation the least disagreeable of available 
alternatives. Two of the surviving 140 Middletown ninth graders of 1951-52, 
it will be seen later, dropped out of high school but returned to graduate 
a year or two after their classmates, and 15 of the 37 other dropouts ob- 
tained high -school equivalency diplomas by examination by the time they were 
25 years old. Some of these boys went on to junior college, as evening 
students, with a new awareness of the significance of education. It is not 
true, as sometimes claimed, that "once a dropout, always a dropout!". 

The graduating student faces the educational alternatives of college. 
Junior college, technical institute, trade school, or business school, either 
on a full-time basis or on a part-time basis while working. In many cases 
these decisions are made in high school with the aid of the school staff, but 
in some they are not made until after graduation. This delay is particularly 
common among those who go on with the less academic types of education or 
training. Not only is admission generally less selective, requiring a lesser 
commitment, but it seems likely that many of those who do not go on to pro- 
fessional or technical training are themselves not committed vocationally, 
whether for lack of maturity or for lack of differentiating aptitudes and 
interests. The incidence of these characteristics is, in fact, an important 
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research question. 

If he choose 8 one of the educational (rather than employment or military) 
options, the young person faces still further educational alternatives. He 
may continue in his program, transfer to another, or drop out altogether. He 
may choose one or another of several major fields or specialities open to him. 
On completing one stage, such as Junior college or the bachelor's degree, he 
may discontinue formal education or proceed with another, higher, stage. 

This next stage may be in the same occupational field or in a different field, 
it may be as remote from an occupation as his earlier program, or it may be 
more clearly occupational in its content and objectives. 

Employment Alternatives 

The first employment alternatives faced are typically thoee of methods 
of seeking a Job. These have been found, in many studies (Super, 1957), to 
vary considerably with the educational and socioeconomic level of the Job 
seeked: factory operatives tend to seek and find their Jobs "at the gate", 
applying directly to the employer at his plant, whereas engineering graduates 
generally see company recruiters in appointments made through the college place- 
ment office. Most jobs are actually obtained through personal contacts of 
some type, often those which merely inform the job seeker of the fact that 
there is an opening at a certain place and which lead him to apply there. Con- 
sciously or otherwise, the entrant into the labor market must choose a Job- 
seeking strategy: what means to use (contacts, placement service, want ad), how 
to present himself (by letter, in person without appointment, with appointment), 
and what kind of presentation to make (to inquire about openings, to apply for 
any job, to express an interest in a certain type of work). 

A second set of alternatives comprises the types of enterprises in which 
employment may be sought: the large corporation, the small company, the family 
enterprise, a government agency, an institution, self-employed. The stereo- 
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types of these employment settings lead to preferences for one or the other kind 
of employment, and studies of their nature as organizations reveal some factual 
basis for these stereotypes. Even within categories of this type there are sub- 
groups which differ in important ways: among large corporations, insurance com- 
panies are more conservative and change less rapidly than electronics manu- 
facturers, with consequent implications for security and advancement possibili- 
ties. 

Still another set of alternatives confronting the new entrant into the 
labor market is that involving training as contrasted with regular employment. 
Various forms of apprenticeship and traineeship offer somewhat less pay in the 
beginning but more opportunity to acquire special knowledge and skill which lead 
to more responsible positions and better pay. On the other hand, the same per- 
son may also qualify for regular Jobs, in the same or in a different company, at 
higher beginning pay but with no provision for special training and with less 
possibility of advancement. 

After the first position has been obtained other choices continue to exist, 
with varying degrees of visibility and pressure. One can stay (if successful) 
or quit, one can continue working but look for another position or one can re- 
frain from job -seeking, one can enter training for advancement or transfer or one 
can seek no further education on either part-time or full-time basis. These 
post -employment alternatives may not loom very large to the newly employed youth, 
but as time passes they are likely to appear of greater importance to him. The 
completion of high-school diploma requirements by dropouts, the data frequently 
reported on the ages of enrollees in night-school courses, and other such evidence 
suggest an increasing concern with alternatives of both educational and employ- 
ment types during the middle twenties. 

The Military Alternatives 

In the case of young men, and even of young women, there is a third type 
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of alternative, that of military service. For the boys it is of course more than 
an alternative, it is for many a requirement. But as it involves a substantial 
degree of uncertainty it functions as an alternative: the young man may enlist, 
he may Join the reserves, he may seek officer training while a student, or he may 
be a conscientious objector, or he may proceed with other plans and let the mili- 
tary draft do what it will. In the last case he still faces alternatives which 
include seeking deferment as a student (with either his studies or deferment as 
his real objective), seeking a stop-gap job on the grounds that until his draft 
status is cleared up he can do no more than mark time, and seeking regular em- 
ployment with a career objective in mind. 

Opting military service, the young man again faces alternatives. Military 
experience may be treated as an interruption in a career, to be made as brief as 
possible and to be done well or as painlessly as possible. Or it may be treated 
as an opportunity for enlarging horizons and for training or experience which 
will further a career. The vocational relevance of military training may be as 
clear and direct as learning to operate earthmoving equipment for the youth in- 
terested in construction work, or as unclear and indirect as a year in the Middle 
East to a social studies teacher, but in either case it is as important, or as 
unimportant, as the young man himself chooses to make it. 

Finally, there is the alternative of making a career of the military or of 
returning to civilian life after military service, the latter alternative itself 
being a double alternative since the period of service may be stopped when the 
requirement Is met or it may be extended by re -enlistment or by an extended tour 
of duty. Prolonging the period of military service may be a way of obtaining 
additional useful experience, of accumulating capital for later business or 
professional use when stationed where spending is unnecessary and even difficult, 
or of avoiding, facing the problems of re-entry into the civilian labor market. 

In any case, there are more decisions to be made, there is more call for action. 
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The Poealble Cooing Behaviors 

According to the theoretical formulations which provide the framework for 
this study (Super et al . . 1957), the years after leaving high school are years 
of exploratory activity leading to the eventual establishment of an adult 
career pattern. Tills last may be stable or unstable: a career Is not synony- 
mous with a "life work", with an occupation, but with a life which Includes 
work and which may comprise several different occupations. And, more pertinent 
to this report, the exploratory activity of the late teens and early twenties 
may be random or It may have some direction. 

The need for criteria of vocational success by which to validate tests, 
evaluate education, and ascertain the effects of various life statuses and 
experiences, makes the analysis of the vocational coping behaviors of the 
years following high school particularly Important. By vocational coping be- 
haviors are meant the actions taken by people In dealing with the developmental 
tasks which have direct vocational Implications or which are clearly voca- 
tional In nature. How young people deal with the educational, vocational, 
military (and at least In the case of women, marital) alternatives faced during 
their early careers may be more Important than their success or satisfaction 
In the activity actually engaged in. Most studies of vocational success have 
used the latter, static, type of criterion (Super, 1961, 1963), but It seems 
desirable. In studying vocational development, to make use also of develop- 
mental criteria. These, It Is suggested, can be based on the analysis of 
vocational coping behaviors. 

A first formulation of these was made as the Career Pattern Study em- 
barked upon the task of collecting the post-college follow-up data concerning 
Its subjects (Super, 1963), and the first systematic empirical work on the 
coping behaviors Is described In. a. doctoral dissertation. by-Gotkin (In proceas) 
and In this report. 
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It was hypothesized that there are five types of vocational coping be- 
havior during the exploratory life stage. These are l) floundering, 2) trial, 

3) instrumentation, 4) establishment, and 5) stagnation. Any or all of these 
might be observed in a given subject in a short span of time, but any one 
action, such as a change of positions, should be classifiable under one of 
these headings. The first and last are negative, essentially floundering; 
the middle three are positive, and Involve attempts at stabilising In a voca- 
tion. A count of the number of such behaviors, or a rating of the Importance 
of each such act, should yield a measure of the coping behavior and hence of 
the career development of the person being studied. These behaviors may be 
judged by external or by Internal standards, and on evidence of a soclo- 
economic or of a psychological type. 

Attempts to assess floundering or any other coping behavior may vary from 
relying on global judgement In the reading of work histories and related case 
material, to the use of more specific end strictly objective Indices derived 
from the frequency with which certain events are revealed by the history. The 
conceptual adequacy of the former may be more satisfactory, because of the 
plex nature of vocational behavior, but the psychometric or econometric neat- 
ness of the latter type of index also has obvious advantages. 

Judging the nature of a move by the characteristics of the two positions 
Involves no assumptions about the subject's motivation. It merely describes the 
move as one which reveals a certain amount of patterning or direction. Judging 
the move by the amount of agreement between subject characteristics and job 
requirements also requires no assumptions about motivation, although one 

tempted to make them. 

Floundering 

Floundering le defined as movement to a position which Is not logical as 
a next step from the position being vacatt~. for which the subject lacks 



required aptitudes. Interests, and preparation, or £or which he Is no better 
suited than for the position being vacated. A variety of personal and Job 
charactelstlcs are relevant, for whether or not one position Is a logical next 
step depends partly upon the Job structure In the organisation and In society, 
partly upon Job requirements and personal qualifications, and partly upon 
society's expectations of persons with the characteristics of the Individual 
In question. 

The term "movement" also needs defining In this context. It may be de- 
fined as actual change of position: certainly It Is then clearly observable as 
movement, even though determining the logic or appropriateness of the move- 
ment may require additional evidence and may at times be difficult. Or, any 
action designed to produce movement might be Included In the definition: thus 
applying for a Job, or even reading the want ads, could be defined as a coping 
behavior which Is one component of movement. Reading ads for Inappropriate 
positions, with serious Intent, would then be definable as floundering. But 
the behavior In question Is much more difficult to observe, even though self- 
report, than Is actual change of positions. 

Trial 

Trial is conceived of as sovnueut from one related Job to another, the 
next Job having; some characteristics of the preceding Job but lacking others. 
The process appears as one of eliminating the Inappropriate and retaining or 
gaining the appropriate, and may be described as a serolng In on a field of 
activity. What Is appropriate may be defined phenomenologically. In the sub- 
ject's terms, or It may be Judged by external standards. The standards. In 
either case, may be psychological, social, or economic. Trial should. In due 
course, lead to establishment; when It Is too prolonged, or too frequent. It 
takes on the characteristics of stagnation or of floundering. It differs from 
Instrumentation and establishment In that It involves, as least Implicitly, a 
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questioning o£ the choice. 

Ins tr umentat ion 

Instrumental behavior, in coping with vocational development tasks, is 
action which enables, or is designed to enable, the subject to prepare for or 
enter a regular adult occupation which is appropriate for him. It differs 
from floundering and stagnation In that It la goal-directed, from trial In that 
It Implies no questioning of the goal. Appropriateness, in this as In the 
other types of coping behavior, may be Judged subjectively or objectively, 

globally or atomistically. 

1 It Is the difficulty of fitting this type of behavior, and at leaat one of 

those still to be described. Into one continuum which makes it desirable to 

with a typology or with a multidimensional model of coping behaviors. 

i 

Establishment 

Establishment behavior Is that which achieves stability In an occupation 
In which the subject can function as a normal adult or. In the case of some 

f 

handicapped persons. In which one can come as close as possible to normal 
adult functioning. Establishment involves making a place for oneself In an 
occupation for which one has the required abilities and Interests, when psycho- 
logically defined, and in which one can support oneself and dependents In ways 
[ deemed appropriate when socially defined. The standards used may, as In the 

i assessment of all coping behaviors, be internal and subjective or external and 

r 

i 

| objective; they may be global or atomistic. 

i It Is essential to differentiate establishment behavior from trial, by 

I the lack of doubt concerning goals in the former, and from stagnation, by the 

[ 

[: inappr opr ia testes 8 of the latter. 

j& 

| Stagnation 

I Stagnation involves staying in a position or In an occupation longer than 

Is appropriate. It is not Just a matter of remaining static, for es* Allshment 
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l can, after a point, become static, in which case it is the maintenance be- 

havior of a later life stage (Super, 1957). In stagnating, the subject stays 
in an entry job after he should have moved on to a higher level at which he 
might achieve some security, earn enough to support himself and dependents, 
use his abilities and express his interests, etc. Or he remains in a blind 
alley Job despite the impossibility of self-support or self-fulfillment in it, 
hurting his prospects of getting started in a job with a future. Stagnating 
therefore means deteriorating. 

This type of coping behavior differs from the others in that it does not 

r 

involve movement. Even establishment, which may take place without changing 
jobs, or instrumentation, into which stagnating might change with the 
emergence of a goal, can be revealed in changing from one position to another, 
but stagnation becomes clear only after the passage of time in a position. 

In the assessment of coping behavior as revealed in movement from one position 
to another this type would therefore be missed. It could, however, be observed 
in the analysis of attitudes towards positions, and it could be Identified in 
evaluating employment records supplemented by case history materials. 

Summary: Alternatives and Coping 

I Vocational development may be described in terms of the developmental 

I 

tasks with which society confronts people as they mature, in terms of the 
alternatives between which they must choose at various life stages, in terms 

?■ 

of problems and their solution, or in terms of decision making as choice 

i 

l points are reached. These different ways of describing the same phenomena 

ji, 

all recognize two important elements: a situation and a way of dealing with it. 
i They have been described here in terms of alternatives faced and of behavior 

I 

in coping with the alternatives. The alternatives are positions - educational, 
vocational, and military - which one may, or must, occupy. The behaviors are 
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floundering, trial, instrumentation, establishment, and stagnation. The 
nature of the behavior can, it has been suggested, be revealed by the relation- 
ships of positions sequentially occupied and by the relationship of the 
characteristics of the subject to the requirements and characteristics of 
the positions occupied. 

Such an analysis of alternatives and of coping behavior appears likely 
to yield criteria of vocational success which are particularly appropriate 
in the study of vocational development, or in the evaluation of success at 
a life stage characterized more by change than by stability. The next 
chapter develops further the concepts of career or vocational development 
and of occupational success, and examines in more detail their possible 
indices. 
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CHAPTER II ! 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL SUCCESS » 

In Chapter I the need to differentiate between occupational and career 
success was referred to, and use was made of the distinction In developing the 
concepts of alternatives faced and of coping behavior. As the distinction Is 
still a somewhat novel one it will be helpful to a full understanding of the 
rest of this report to consider it at somewhat greater length. This is done 
in the first part of this chapter; the second section contains an elaboration 
of the several pertinent types of criteria; finally, criteria selected for 
use in this study are listed. 

The Concepts of Occupation and Career 
An occupation, according to standard works on occupational analysis and 
description (Shartle, 1946, 1st ed.), is a group of similar Jobs in different 
organizations; a job, in turn, is a group of similar positions in one organic 
zatlon; and a position is a group of duties and tasks performed by one person. 
This is a rather more precise and limiting definition than those given in 
standard dictionaries, and even than those usually used in economics, which 
tends to emphasize the self-support or productive features, or in sociology, 
which tends to stress roles and functions without differentiating between 
occupations and positions. 

£-,P areer > on the other hand, is best defined as the sequence of positions 
occupied by a person (Super, 1963). These positions may all be in the same 
occupation, in the same occupational family, or in quite unrelated occupations; 
they may even be non -occupational, and Include positions (using this word now 
in the sociological sense of place occupied in society) such as those of 
student, housewife, hospital patient, and annuitant. The positions of student 
and annuitant may be considered parts of the vocational career, as the former 



involves preparation for, and the latter withdrawal from, an occupation. Per- 
haps even the position of housewife will in due course come to be considered 
part of the occupational career, when ways of fitting homemaking into the 
sequences of women's careers receive more attention. Gainful employment need 

i 

not be the criterion of occupation, although certainly wages, salaries, or 
fees are essential aspects of gainful employment. What one does, especially 
in a potentially automated world, need not necessarily result in personal gain. 

Careers have generally, and unfortunately for psychology, sociology, 
and education, been defined in a more limited way. Webster, for example, de- 
fines career as M a course of sequential progress in the life of a person, 
nation, etc., a field for, or pursuit of, consecutive progressive achieve- 
ment...". Accordingly, a career cannot exist without continuity and advance- 
ment. But, as Miller and Form (1951) have shown, many careers are discon- 
tinuous, and some involve decline rather than advancement. The concept of 
career as a ladder up which one climbs is essentially a middle class notion 
(Super, 1957). It disregards the evidence cn the career patterns of a sub- 
stantial number of persons, most of whose occupational movement is lateral 
rather than vertical, as they shift from one semi-skilled blue or white collar 
position or occupation to another, or move, with shifting fortunes, from one 
low skill level to another. 

The* Consequent Definitions of Success 

When the focus is on occupations, whether as single entitles or as steps 
on a career ladder, success tends to be defined in occupational terms, in 
terms of status. These criteria have been reviewed a number of times 
(Thorndike, 1949; Davies, 1950; Brogden and Taylor, 1950; Stott, 1950; 

Super, 1951; Tiffin, 1958; Thorndike and Hagen, 1959; Ghlselli and Halre, 1960); 
they need only brief mention here. 

Success in Occupational Endeavor. Occupational success may be judged by 
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performance criteria, behavioral indices in which the Judgement either of 
the subject or of others plays only an indirect role, or by ratings which 
record the judgements of the worker, his supervisors, his peers, or even his 

subordinates. 

Performance criteria range from occupational level scales, on which the 
occupation of the subject is placed in order to evaluate his attainment, 
through production indices such as units of output or sales volume, earnings, 
and advancement, to stability of employment. Some of these measures are 
appropriate only when people from a variety of occupations are being studied: 
occupational level is one of these. Others are usable only when all subjects 
are in the same occupation, or even in the same Job (doing similar work for 
the same employer): output units or sales volume are good illustrations. Even 
when the Jobs are similar, corrections are sometimes needed, as when the 
number of retail outlets which a salesman can cover in a day varies signifi- 
cantly from one sparsely settled region to another thickly populated territory. 

Some criteria ore appropriate for the study of certain types of predictor 
variables but not for others. Occupational level, uncorrected in any way, 
may be a good criterion against which to evaluate the predictive power of 
parental socioeconomic level. But if one is interested in the role of per- 
sonality, occupational field (or even specialty within an occupation), is a 

more theoretically appropriate criterion. 

Although they appear very objective, performance criteria are not as 
free from subjectivity and from Judgement as they are often thought to be. 
Oulput has been shown to be in part, and sometimes even largely, determined 
by what workers consider a day's production. Salarias are in part a function 
of the employer's rating of the employee, and so are advancement and stability. 
Stability is also in part a reflection of the worker's self -estimate, for he 
remains on a job in which he believes he is doing well, but is likely to leave 
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a job In which he does not consider himself a success. 

And it is not just employers and workers whose judgements affect supposedly 
objective, behavioral, criterion measures: the researcher also introduces a 
note of subjectivity. For example, measures of stability of employment, such 
as those used by the National Institute for Industrial Psychology* s landmark 
studies of the 1920* s and 1930's (Earle, 1933), make the assumption that 
stability of employment is evidence of success. In one sense it is: the worker 
has satisfied the employer enough to be retained. But retention, like employ- 
ment, depends in part on the availability of replacements or alternates, and 
in times of manpower shortage these may not be available. Similarly, from the 
worker's point of view, keeping the job rather than leaving depends upon what 
his alternatives are, which means that he may stay on a job, in which he does 
not consider himself successful, for lack of something better to which to 
change. In another classical study, Paterson and Parley (1936) found that 
employees who were released early in an economic depression had less ability 
than those who were retained, but that those who were released late in the 
depression did not differ in ability from those who were still employed. The 
researcher, in using a stability-change criterion uncorrected for such factors, 
makes assumptions which may not be warranted. 

Ratings have long been known to vary greatly in their value, depending 
upon how well the rater knows the subject, his detachment, and the care with 
which he does the rating. When raters have been trained and the reliability 
of the ratings has been established such criteria merit use; even when this is 
not the case, there is sometimes the pragmatic justification that the judgements 
recorded are those on which employers act. This may or may not be true, for 
supervisors may give satisfactory ratings for the sake of harmony and good 
relationships, but make finer distinctions when promotion or discharge are 
being considered. Peer ratings may reflect liking more than performance 
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evaluation, although devices have been developed which maximize the latter 
(for example, the "guess who" technique requesting nominations for both the 
"best liked" and for the "best producer"). Self -estimates are subject to all 
the biases of social desirability, which again may be somewhat minimized by 
methods of item-writing and by establishing rapport, and they do have the 
logical appeal of tapping the assessments which direct the subject's actions. 

Whether the subjects of a study are employed in one Job, one occupation, 
or many occupations has a bearing on the use of ratings Just as it does on the 
selection of performance criteria. Supervisors' ratings of success, for 
example, have different meanings under these various conditions. When all 
subjects are in the same Job, the comparison is of persons doing the same 
work, under similar conditions; worker differences are thus given the maximum 
opportunity to appear, although conditions may actually vary from supervisor 

to supervisor or from work-station to work-station. 

I 

When the subjects are in the same occupation some of the same advantages 
are retained, but some are lost: company practices also vary, perhaps more 
importantly than individual workers within a company. For example, most 
[ studies of variables associated with success in teaching report no relation- 

ship between intelligence and teaching success as rated by supervisors. But 
it is quite possible that this is because of the limited range of intelligence 
j from which a given school system selects; the school systems which provide 

the most desirable employment conditions may attract and hold the most in- 



telligent, best prepared, most effective, teachers, while the least attractive 
school systems may employ the least able. Each school's raters would tend to 
rate on the basis of their local experience. The mean ratings, and their 

I standard deviations, would therefore be rather similar; this, despite the con- 

£ 

siderable variation in intelligence over all schools, would produce near-zero 

i* 

correlations. On the other hand, a study of the relationship between 
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intelligence and success In teaching, using another criterion (e.g. , desira- 
bility of the school system in which employed five years after entering 

teaching) might yield a substantial correlation. 

Uhen the subjects are employed in different occupations additional 
variables are brought Into play. Success may be more easily attained In some 
occupations than in others, even though they require the same amounts of 
education or training, and this may be a function of the nature of the work, j 

of employer expectations, or a combination of such factors. Being "very 
successful" in an occupation requiring a great deal of education may not mean 
the same thing as being "very successful" in a low-level occupation. It could 
be argued, however, that degrees of success in such diverse occupations can j 

be legitimately compared. If the researcher's question has to do with degree j 

of success in that which Is undertaken. The question can of course be further 
refined by holding intelligence or some other variable constant, if the j 

ij 

theoretical framework being used requires it. j 

As in the case of performance criteria, ratings of a given type may be j 

theoretically appropriate for the study of some predictor variables and not j 

for others. Employer, peer, or spouse ratings provide criteria of the ] 

extent to which a subject is meeting social expectations, although even then 
the researcher must be clear as to which segments of society interest him; j 

self-ratings appear more appropriate if personal aspirations are the object 

j 

of inquiry. 

Satl .faction in Work. Occupational success, in the broadest sense of 
the term, is not Just a matter of doing well, whatever the criterion may be. j 

It is also a matter of being satisfied with what one is doing, with the work j 

activity and with the circumstances or situation in which it is c.one. Job 
satisfaction and morale have been the subject of study by vocational psycho- 

j 
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logists for many years; Herzberg, et_ al_ (1959) and Vroom (1964) have done signifi- 
cant recent work on the subject. 

Performance criteria have been trled v although satisfaction is an 
attitude, a feeling of the subject in question. The attitude can be Inferred 
from behavior or reported directly by the subject. Some researchers have pre- 
ferred the dangers of inference, that is, of their own judgement to those of 
self-report with its possibility of face-saving. Absenteeism, spoilage, 
turnover, and other such behavioral measures have been tried, and have the 
appeal of apparent objectivity. In one sense they are objective: absence is 
a matter of record, reliably observed and reported. But in a very important 
sense they are not: absence may be the result of externally induced illness, 
of the mores, of competing pressures; spoilage may be a matter of skill or 
equipment, and turnover may depend on the availability of other opportunities. 

Ratings have the logical appeal of a direct report by the subject of 
attitudes and feelings which are frequently discussed, of which he is more 
aware than are others, and which he may be more free to reveal in verbal 
rather than in other forms of behavior* Social desirability, fear of the 
consequences if he makes negative statements about his work, the desire to 
please by reporting what others are believed to want, may all affect self- 
reports of satisfaction. These may be minimized by the use of rapport-esta- 
blishing techniques. Depending on these last, most job satisfaction studies 
have relied on self -estimates. 

Many of the considerations raised earlier concerning the effects of 
studying a job, an occupation, or a number of occupations also bear on the 
study of satisfaction. Conditions of work may vary so from one setting to 
another, and from one occupation to another, that comparisons are more complex 
than they may at first seem: it may be the situation, the occupation, or the 
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persons in the occupation which vary. 

The theoretical appropriateness of the various criteria also needs the 

usual consideration. Thus Strong (1943, 1955) used stability In an occupation 
as a criterion of satisfaction, with at least one compelling argument in Its 
supports he was Interested In whether or not interests would predict what a 
person would do vocationally. Nevertheless Schwebel (1951) demonstrated, in 
a study of pharmacists, that this criterion was Improved by using self-ratings 
of occupational satisfaction to Identify men who were glad they were pursuing 

their actual occupation. 

tw. ipatinnal Adjustme nt. A final type of success criterion, in the broad 
sense of this term. Is the expert judgement of occupational adjustment. This 
may be based on a case study, the data of which may come from questionnaires. 
Interviews, aptitude tests. Interest inventories, personality tests, or some 
combination of these. It may take the form of a global judgement, in which 
the expert writes a sketch of the type of adjustment made by the subject, or 
rates him on a global rating scale. It may be a more atomistic type of 
measure, in which ratings are made on specific traits or characteristics 
the basis of specified types of information in the case history. Or it may be 
that the expert's judgement plays a part only in designing the research and 
specifying the occupational adjustment criterion, for example, agreement be- 
tween the subject's intellectual level and that typical of people in the occupa 

tion which he pursues. 

I Again, whether one is studying a job, an occupation, or a number of 

occupations, and the theoretical relevance of the predictor and the criterion, 

[ are considerations. So are the questions of reliability of the judges and of 

[ measures such as discrepancy (agreement) scores. 

n< ^notion between Position. Job, and Occupation. Attention has 
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already been called to the importance of the distinctions between positions. 

Jobs, and occupations, and the last two distinctions have been explored with 
relevance to studies of success and satisfaction. That between position and 
Job still deserves mention. It is conceivable that a person might like his 
occupation, but not the Jobs in which people trained for that occupation are 
employed in a specific company. Similarly, one might like the Job in that 
company, but not the specific position in which one might be hired by that 
company. In the former instance it may be the company* s definition of the 
functions of persons in that occupation, in the latter it might be the super- 
visor’s definition of his subordinate’s role that displeases. Thus, for 
example, there are agencies in which vocational counselors perform functions 
which are sometimes restricted to psychologists or to social workers, and 
others in which they must be careful not to infringe upon professional pre- 
rogatives. There are, similarly, agencies in which such differences exist 
between departments or wards, ward physicians, for example, varying greatly 
in their professional expectations and in their concern for protocol. 

This distinction between position, job, and occupation is not an easy 
one to get persons who are not students of work to make, without considerable 
verbal explanation. This is true also when the term career, with its additional 
meanings, is introduced. But for an adequate understanding of vocational 
development, and for good criterion construction in studying occupational and 

career success, these distinctions appear to be vital. 

Career Success . Given the important differences between occupations and 
careers, when scientifically defined, one would expect to find important 
differences in the criteria used in Judging success or satisfaction of these 
two types. The distinction being still rather new in vocational psychology, 
career criteria have not been deliberately developed and tried out. However, 
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It is only if eventual establishment in a regular adult occupation is assumed 
to be the modal criterion behavior that some occupational success criteria 
may be used as career criteria! thus if a person is successful in the occupa- 
tion which he will pursue for the rest of his working life, one may consider 
him successful in the handling of his career. But if one notes the degree of 
occupational mobility which characterizes large numbers of persons in 
adulthood, the concept of "regular adult occupation" takes its place among 
the list of seemingly convenient but misleading fictions. 

What is more, in studying the validity of tests and in evaluating pro- 
grams of education one cannot always wait until subjects reach middle age to 
collect criterion data. Criteria which become available a few years after 
school leaving are essential, and these must be criteria which reflect not 
status but progress, not the attainment of goals as much as progress in 

formulating and moving toward goals. 

Th e Formulation of Coals cannot be assessed by the mere ability to name 

one. Young children, at least in middle class families, are so often asked, 
and even told before they can answer, what they are going to be when they 
grow up, and school children are so often quizzed about their vocational 
plans and ambitions, that they tend to have ready answers. But the frequency 
with which these expressed goals change (Super and Crites, 1962; Rothney, 

1958; Flanagan and Cooley, 1956) shows that they tend to lack a firm basis. 
Evidence suggests, in fact, that they have more stability and more relationship 
to adult occupations in upper and lower class children, whose careers are 
completely determined by family traditions and conditions, than in the large 
majority of middle class children, whose circumstances not only permit but 
encourage self-expression and self-actualization in occupations found through 



development and exploration. 
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It seems important, therefore, to inquire concerning the basis for the 
expressed goal, evaluating its adequacy, and to assess changes in the adequacy 
of goals with increasing age and experience. This may be done by the use of 
realism or wisdom measures, such as those tried out in this project (Super 
and Overstreet, 1960; Heyde and Jordaan, in process), and by Gribbons and 
Lohnes (in press) in their replication. Both global ratings and more psycho- 
metric measures have been tried. Perhaps other more penetrating methods of 
assessing the formulation of goals can be devised. 

Progress Toward Goals may be assessed by the analysis of occupations 
entered and positions taken, including both training and employment. These 
may be evaluated for their appropriateness, judged globally as in the study of 
coping behavior, or atomistically by comparing aspirations with attainments, or 
by measures of the relative goodness of fit of successively occupied positions 
when personal characteristics and occupational requirements are compared. 

The completion of various stages of education needed for entry into an occupa- 
tion is another possible measure of progress toward a goal: the architecture 
student who completes his formal training has progressed toward his goal, but 
his fellow architect who has just passed his licensing examination has pro- 
gressed still further. Such distinctions can be made at earlier stages of 
development, or at later, as in differentiating students who have applied to 
an architecture school from would-be architects who have not yet done so, or 
in ascertaining the steps men about to retire have taken to make the transition 
from full employment to retirement. 

Just which criteria are appropriate depends, of course, on the purpose 
of the study and on the predictor variables which are of interest. A study 
of the amount and type of movement from one position to another will need to 
consider measures of coping behavior as well as the mere number of moves in 
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relation to months In the labor force; a study of the process of entering and 
getting established in a suitable occupation needs measures of suitability and 
of changes in the suitability of positions and occupations. 

Career Satisfaction, like occupational satisfaction, is essentially a 
subjective attitude. Unlike occupational satisfaction, it seems unlikely to 
lend itself to measurement by objective, behavioral, methods. Inferences can 
be drawn from absenteeism and from occupational change which may throw some 
light on occupational satisfaction, but career satisfaction involves a longer 
"event" which cannot be so treated. Ratings loom more importantly here, 
ratings by judges who know the subject’s work history and attitudes well, and 
ratings by the subject himself, with all the needed safeguards. This appears 
to be par excellence a criterion to be obtained by means of self-report,, after 
the subjects have been helped to make the distinction between occupation and 
career. 



Types of Criteria 

The theoretical framework of the Career Pattern Study, relevant aspects 
of which have been discussed earlier in this chapter and in that which pre- 
cedes it, has led to the identification of three major types of criteria of 
success for use in a longitudinal study of vocational development. These are: 
1) vocational coping behaviors, 2) scaled career behaviors and outcomes, and 
3) occupational behaviors and outcomes. The second type is sub -divisible into 
two methodologically somewhat different categories, one scaled by rather 
complex methods, the other by simpler, in some instances mere summational, 
methods. The first type is derived by global judgement, the second and third 
by more precise psychometric methods. The specific measures are listed below. 
Their more detailed examination, with data on methods of obtaining scores or 
ratings, reliability, etc., is postponed until Chapter V, after a description 
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of the design of the longitudinal study of which the vocational success data 
are an important part, descriptive data on the subjects (in Chapter III), and 
descriptions of the variables on which data were collected for possible pre- 
diction purposes during the junior and senior high school years (in Chapter IV). 
Vocational Coping Behaviors 

1. Floundering 

2. Trial 

3. Instrumentation 

4. Establishment 

5. Stagnation 
Sdpled Ca reer Behaviors 

1. Equity Change 

2. Movement Realism 

3. Goodness of Fit: Abilities 

4. Goodness of Fit: Interests 

5. Relation to Goal 

6. Status Improvement: Occupational 

7. Status Improvement: Educational 

8. Career Development Total (sum of 1,2, 5, 6, and 7) 

Career Statistics 

1. Number of Moves 

2. Number of Times Unemployed 

3. Number of Months Unemployed 

4. Number of Months Self-Supporting 

5. Educational Level Attained 

6. Educational Level Comparison 

7. Educational Success: College Grade-Point Average 






8. Career Satisfaction, Self -Estimated 

9. Career Success, Self -Estimated 

10. Career Establishment, Self-Reported 

11. Attainment of High School Leaving Vocational Goal 
Occupational Behaviors and Outcomes 

1. Occupational Level Attained 

2. Position Success, Self -Estimated 

3. Position Success, Employer Rated 

4. Occupational Success, Self -Estimated 

5. Position Satisfaction, Self -Estimated 

6. Occupational Satisfaction, Self -Estimated 

7. Occupational Satisfaction, Self-Reported 

8. Utilisation of Assets, Self-Reported 

9. Opportunity for Self-Expression, Self-Reported 

Summ ary 

The vocational coping behaviors which first challenged our attention in 
designing the follow-up of the Career Pattern Study subjects in their middle 
twenties, described in some detail in Chapter I, now appear as one global way 
of categorising the early career behavior, which may perhaps be assessed with 
more specific, more quantitative, methods of treating similar data. It is 
these latter ways of viewing vocational behavior which have been discussed in 
general terms in this chapter, paving the way for more empirical treatment in 
Chapters V and VI. 
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CHAPTER III 

A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



*This chapter is based in part on papers by Ralph LoCascio and Donald E. Super, 
presented at the 1963 meeting of the American Psychological Association and 
at the 1966 meeting of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

This chapter describes the Career Pattern Study, an intensive longitudinal 
study of vocational development, placing this report in the perspective of the 
total sequence of reports. It then outlines the procedures used in following 
up the original eighth and ninth grade boys ten years after they were in the 
ninth grade, at approximately age 25, and discusses the results achieved by 
these methods. Finally, it reports the positions currently occupied by these 
boys, geographically, educationally, and occupationally. 

The Career Pattern Study: 1951-1963 

The Career Pattern Study, originally conceived in 1940, and the subject of 
preliminary field work in 1941 but shelved by wartime responsibilities, was 
planned in the Spring of 1951. Field work began in the Fall of that year. The 
first phase. Including the theoretical framework and the basic data collection 

* 

procedures, was described in the first monograph of the Career Pattern Study 
series (Super at aU , 1957). The second monograph (Super and Overstreet, 1960) 
reported the first results, an analysis of vocational maturity in ninth gre.de 
boys. A forthcoming monograph (Heyde and Jordaan, in process) continues the 
study of vocational maturity through the twelfth grade, reworking the ninth 
grade data in order to provide comparable measures at both ninth and twelfth 
grade levels, comparing the maturity levels of these two grades, and identifying 
the factorial structure of vocational maturity in ninth and twelfth grades. A 
brief account of the Study follows: 

Subjects 



The subjects of this study were all of the boys of Middletown, New York, 
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who In the school year 1951-52 were enrolled In the public schools as ninth 



grade students, or who were then in the eighth grade and went on to ninth grade 
in Middletown the following year. These two groups are identified as the 
original ninth graders and the original eighth graders, or as 9-9s, 9 -12s, 

9-15s and 9-19s and as 8-8s, 8-12s, etc., the first digit indicating the grade 
in which the students were first studied and the digit following the hyphen in- 
dicating the grade (actual or hypothetical) in which procedures being dis- 
cussed were used or when data being reported were collected. Grade 15 thus 
refers to a period of time three years after the subject would normally have 
been in twelfth grade, and grade 19 to a period seven years after the subject 
should have been in twelfth grade. These last periods are also sometimes re- 
ferred to as ages 18 and 25, but it should be noted that these are the average 
ages of the group of subjects, and that any one subject may have been as much 
as a year or two younger or older at that stage. 

There were 142 boys in the original ninth grade group, studied In the 
Fall and Winter of 1951-52, and 138 boys in the original eighth grade group 
studied in the Winter and Spring of 1951-52. The latter group was reduced, 
later, by the fact that only 116 of them entered the ninth grade in Middletown, 
some transferlng to schools in other towns or dropping out on reaching the age 
of 16. Middletown High School was the only high school in the community, al- 
though there were public high schools in nearby communities such as Goshen and 
a small Catholic high school also in Goshen. The ninth grade in Middletown 
High School is generally larger than the eighth grade in the Junior High School 
because of transfers from the local Catholic elementary school, but these addi- 
tional possible subjects were not Included in the study because It would have 
necessitated either studying all eighth grade boys in the parochial school in 
order to be sure to have the transfers, or field work a year later to collect 
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data from the actual transfers. Limitations of time and funds made these steps 
impractical. 

The study was limited to boys, again for practical reasons. While it would 
have been highly desirable to conduct a parallel study of girls, fund granting 
agencies were not inclined, in 1950 and 1951, to give large sums for research 
in vocational development, and longitudinal studies over a span of twenty years 
were considered impractical and even visionary (the prevalent attitude seemed 
to be that they might happen, as in Terman's work, but that they could not be 
planned; as the experience of subsequent projects, such as Project Talent, shows, 
attitudes have changed). Funds were available for a study of 250-300 subjects, 
and it was decided they should all be of one sex. It is noteworthy that 
Grlbbons and Lohnes (1965), in replicating this study with some significant 
variations, included both boys and girls even though their total number of 111 
was considerably smaller than this study's N of 258. 

Setting 

Middletown is a town of about 23,000 inhabitants, located some 70 miles 
northwest of New York City. It lies in the center of a great valley, most of 
the land of which is used for dairy farming, although there are substantial 
wooded areas ard hunting is one of the common local pastimes. The town itself 
is a market center for the valley, but in addition to shops it has a variety of 
small industries. The largest at the time the study was started, with about 
400 employees, manufactured lawnmowers and saws; others made rulers and gauges, 
candy, fruit essences, shirts, underwear. The labor force was somewhat biased 
in the direction of semi-skilled jobs, and the town had a reputation as a better 
place for women's than for men's jobs. The relevant statistics are given in 
the first monograph in this series (Super et al. , 1957). 

Since the basic data were collected there has been no significant change 



in the site of Middletown, but the establishment of an automobile assembly plant 
and of a business machines plant within easy driving distance has affected em- 
ployment opportunities. Improved and new highways facilitate Interurban travel. 
More Middletown men now find Jobs at somewhat higher wages as a result. 

The continuing development of the community college, started the year be- 
fore the Career Pattern Study, has had the expected impact on the proportions 
of young people. going on to some type of post-high -school education, as is re- 
ported later in this chapter. Just as the college plant, program, faculty, and 
student body have expanded, so have there been improvements in the public school 
syste-o. . A new Junior High School has been built, housing the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth gredes. The ninth grade was moved back from the Senior High School, 
freeing space in that attractive but previously overcrowded building. 

The total impact of new industries, new highways, and new educational 
facilities has done a good deal to change Middletown from a sleepy small town, 
whose main street came to life only on summer weekends when visiters clogged 
it on the -way to or from the Catskill Mountains, to a more lively although 
by-passed saiall city. There appears now to be less reason for young people to 
complain that they cannot find suitable Jobs there, marry, and establish homes. 
Middletown thus appears to have changed in ways which make it even more a middle 
town than when, in 1951 , It was shown to be a typical small northeastern city. 

Data Co llection Me th ods 

The basic data collection of 1951-52 (Super et al., 1957) consisted of 
about two days of questionnaires and tests, administered typically during the 
activities period at the beginning of the school day, four school periods of 
semi-etructured end tape recorded interviews with each boy, and an hour-long 
interview with one or both of each bcy*s parents (also scai-struetured and tape 
recorded). An occupational survey was also made of the town (Brochard, Beilin, 



and Thompson, 1954) in order adequately to portray the local employment situation. 
The basic data on the boys were analyzed in a study of vocational maturity in 
ninth grade (Super and Overstreet, I960), and a number of other special studies, 
not covered by the monograph, were completed (Davis, 1956; Hamburger, 1958; 
Henderson, 1958; Heyde, 1959; Hummel, 1958; Mehentl, 1954; Nicholas, 1958; 
Overstreet, 1959; Super, 1961; Warnath, 1954). 

The next formal contact with the boys tool; place when they would normally 
have been in the twelfth grade, in the Spring of 1955 for the original ninth 
graders and in 1956 for the original eighth graders. At this time they de- 
voted two full school days to taking a battery of tests and questionnaires, 
designed to retest in some areas and to bring the record of their development 
and experience up to date. One school period was used for interviewing, which 
was scheduled to permit running over into a second period if desirable. Trans- 
fers were followed up in their new schools when this could be arranged. Drop- 
outs were not given the full battery of tests, but were given an abbreviated 
battery and were interviewed when this could be arranged. Questionnaires 
were mailed to parents to get their current ideas as to their sons' develop- 
ment and futures. 

A second, but less Intensive, follow-up was made by mall in the Spring of 
1958 (9 -15s) and 1959 (8-15s), in order to bring the educational, employment, 
military, and personal histories up to date. At this time the subjects were 
college juniors if continuing their education on schedule, and aged about 
21 years. 

The first thorough post -school follow-up was that reported in this study, 
and took place in the Spring of 1962 for the original ninth graders and 1963 
for the original eighth graders. The subjects were then about 25 years old. 

Each man was asked to devote a day to the follow-up contact, which was made 



as easy for him as possible in Middletown, in New York City, or (if he was near 
the Gulf Coast, west of the Mississippi, or in Europe or Asia) at some mutually 
convenient time and place. The day was devoted to a series of questionnaires 
leading up to and Integrated with an interview which followed, and to taking a 
battery of tests. Reports were also obtained from educational institutions, 
employers, and commanding officers. The details are presented in the following 
section of this chapter. 

In addition to the present report, certain other analyses of the 9-19 and 
8-19 follow-ups have been and are being made. Chatel (1964) studied the effects 
of being in a career development study on the careers of those studied, using a 
control group. Marr (1964) examined certain relationships between attitudes 
toward parents and career decisions. Bell (1967) has done a thorough -going 
analysis of role models in vocational development. Bothwell (1967) examined 
the development of self-concepts through an analysis of metadimensions in 
grades 9 and 12, relating them also to criterion data from age 25. Gotkin 
(in process), in addition to doing the present work on coping behaviors and 
career development scales, is examining in other Important ways the problem 
of criterion validity in the mid-twenties. 

For those with a special Interest in follow-up procedures, this section 
presents the steps taken, and the results obtained, in an attempt to maintain 
contact with subjects over a ten-year period. The sample referred to is the 
group of subjects who were in the ninth grade in Middletown, N.Y. , in 1951-52. 
The same follow-up procedures were applied to a second sample (the boys who were 
in the eighth grade in Middletown, N.Y. , in 1951-52, and who entered ninth grade 
in Middletown in 1952-53), approximately one year after each of the follow-ups 
with the ninth grade group. The last section of this chapter presents data 
on the age 25 status of subjects in both samples. 
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Follow-up Methods and Results 



2 



2 The first draft of this section was written collaboretively by Ralph loCascio 
and Donald E. Super, as a paper read at the meeting of the American y 
logical Association, Philadelphia, August 30, 1963. 




The Initial Conta ct 1951-52. Age 14-15 

The Career Pattern Study first made contact with its 142 high school 
freshmen, all of the boys of that grade level in Middletown, New York, in the 
academic year 1951-52. There were then virtually no problems in securing the 
cooperation of the boys, who constituted a complete socioeconomic cross-section 
of the community, since the school authorities supported the project. In 
statements to the boys and to the school authorities individual participation 
in the study was described as strictly voluntary. Occasional later comments 
revealed a feeling of compulsion to cooperate in a few boys. However, the 
negative effects of real or imagined pressure were insignificant, as is in- 
dicated by the high percentage of subjects who, as will be seen, continued to 



cooperate after leaving high school. 

The First Follow - up: 1955 . Age 18 

The research design called for a first follow-up in the Spring of the 
senior year in high school, when the boys would be about 18 years old. It was 
assumed that during the intervening years they would have been coping with the 
vocational development tasks of the early years of exploration, e.g., crystal- 
lizing and specifying a vocational preference, and that most would soon, at the 
rime of leaving high school, be confronted with the task of implementing a 
vocational preference, even if only tentatively, in trial jobs or major fields 

of study. 

As in the ninth grade, plans called for a battery of questionnaires, in- 
ventories, tests, and an interview all shown in Table IU-1. Information was 
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sought concerning the subjects* vocational development during the preceding 
three years. The data collection process was planned to take place on three 
different occasions for a total time equivalent to two school days. Preparatory 
activity consisted of discussions with community leaders, with members of the 
local advisory council, and with Middletown school officials, all of whom gave 
full support as they had done three years earlier. A letter was sent to all 
subjects in January, 1955, alerting them to, and generally describing, the 
nature of the coming contacts and asking them for their cooperation. 

(Insert Table III-l about here) 

Collecting data from the 106 boys who were still in attendance at the high 
school proceeded smoothly enough. One boy had died during 1953; 35 not in 
school had to be accounted for. The last known addresses of these boys were 
obtained from the school records and were used in the January, 1955, mailing,, 

The records indicated that nine of the boys had transferred to high schools in 
other cities; letters to the principals of those schools requested their support 
The local newspaper cooperated by publishing a series of three articles about: 
the study, designed to induce dropouts to cooperate. Attempts were made 
through the local post office to trace boys who had moved, and the aid of two 
qualified local interviewers was enlisted in locating and collecting data from 
missing subjects. Arrangements were made to use the offices of the Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce for meeting with dropouts, as the high school might arouse 
negative feelings. 

These efforts resulted in the collection of data from 16 more boys. Of 
the remaining 19 subjects, 10 were in the armed forces and could not be seen 
due to budget and staff limitations, 7 (3 presumed transfers and A dropouts) 
could not be located, and 2 refused to cooperate. However, at least partial 
data were obtained on all of these subjects from the high school records. 
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later dropped from the study. 
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To summarize, then, the first follow-up contact during the Spring of 1955 
obtained data directly from 122, or 86 percent, of the 141 surviving original 
ninth graders through personal contact. 

The Second Follow-up: 1958. Age 21 

Plans called for a second follow-up in the Spring of 1958, three years after 
the first group of boys, now young men, would have graduated from high school 
and would be about 21 years old. It was hypothesized that during this period 
most men deal with the task of implementing a vocational preference in training 
or at work: either implementing high-school -leaving preferences or specifying 
and beginning to implement new preferences as a result of experience. Partly 
because of confidence in questionnaire methods for collecting relevant data, and 
partly for economy reasons, this follow-up was done by mail. 

Addresses of the original ninth graders were brought up to date in the 
Fall of 1957. A first mailing list of 140 names and addresses (a second sub- 
ject had died since the last contact) was compiled using the current Middletown 
telephone and city directories and the latest information in project files 
(sometimes new addresses were received on Christmas cards, wedding announce- 
ments, etc., sent by subjects). In October, 1957, a first class letter was sent 
asking subjects to report their current educational and employment status and 
redresses on an enclosed self-addressed card. The purpose of this mailing was a 
first effort to bring addresses up to date for mailing of the questionnaires. 
Seventy-six or 54 percent of the cards were returned, completed. 

In November, 1957, a second wave of letter*? containing return postcards 
was sent to non -respondents by certified mail, return receipt requested. As a 
result an additional 35 cards were received, for a total of 111 out of 140, or 
79 percent. Of the remaining 29, 12 letters were returned unopened, suggesting 
wiong aHdtefiees. A Middletowo school stflff wfiinbsr secured the roost recent 
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addresses of these 12 subjects. The other 17 subjects apparently received their 
letters (or others accepted the letters for them), but did not reply. 

The questionnaire consisted of 70 pages designed to yield data concerning 
vocational development (including education) since leaving high school. While 
most subjects would be required to complete less than half of the 70 pages, 
which were arranged by topic and color to make selection of appropriate sec- 
tions easy, the task could conceivably take the least literate two or three 
hours. Partly to compensate for the time required and partly to provide an 
incentive to cooperate, it was decided to pay each subject five dollars for 
completing the questionnaire. Two dollars were sent with the questionnaire, 
and the covering letter included a statement to the effect that an additional 
three dollars would be mailed when the completed questionnaire was returned. 

In May, 1958, the questionnaires, covering letter, and two one-dollar 
bills were sent by certified mail, return receipt requested, to the 140 
survivors of the original ninth grade group. Three weeks later returns 
amounted to 74 questionnaires, or 53 percent. Of the remaining 68 question- 
naires, 7 had been returned unclained, 2 were returned by subjects who refused 
to cooperate, and 57 had apparently been received but not returned. A postcard 
was sent to these 57, and 25 more completed questionnaires were returned, for a 
total of 99, or 71 percent. Won -respondents now numbered 41, Including 8 
unreached, 2 refusals, and 31 who had presumably received questionnaires but 
had not returned them. A third follow-up was sent to the 31, consisting of a 
letter with another copy of the questionnaire. This brought in 7 more com- 
pleted questionnaires, for a total of 106, 76 percent of the original ninth 
grade group, a substantial return for a questionnaire of such length mailed to 
heterogeneous subjects. 

A field follow-up was planned in order to obtain questionnaires from more 
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of the 34 non -cooperating subjects, consisting of 10 unreached, one whose 
material was returned blank with information that the subject was in military 
service, 21 presumably reached but not respondent, and 2 refusals. In October 
of 1958 the names of, and information concerning, 32 of the 34 remaining sub- 
jects were turned over to a psychologist associated with the Community College 
in Middletown (the refusal of the 2 non-cooperators was honored). He secured 
changed addresses for routine follow-up and made personal contacts to secure 
cooperation. He attempted to persuade subjects who had received but not re- 
turned questionnaires that they should do so. New resources used to locate 
subjects included relatives and friends of the subjects, former landlords, and 
neighbors at old addresses. The field follow-up produced 17 more completed 
questionnaires, for a final total of 123 or 88 percent of the surviving 
original ninth graders, 2 percent more than the number cooperating in 19 j 5 
when most of the subjects were a captive group in high school. 

Of the remaining 17 subjects, 6 stated definitely that they did not want 
to cooperate, 7 did not overtly refuse cooperation but could be classified as 
passive resistors, and 4 could not be located. At the next data collection, 
four years later, all 4 of these lost subjects were located, tested and inter- 
viewed; of the 13 uncooperative subjects, only 6 (2 of the overt and 4 of the 
covert non-cooperators) then refused. Attrition in longitudinal studies can 
clearly be diminished by re-contacting subjects who have been lost or who have 
dropped out in the past. It seems important to understand the apparent tendency 
of overt non -coopera tors to become cooperative some years later, and of covert 
non-cooperators to maintain their negative posture. 

The Third Follow-up; 1962. Age_ 25 

The third follow-up was planned for approximately age 25, 10 years after 
the original contact in the ninth grade, 7 years after the first follow-up at 
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age 17 or 18 and four years after the second follow-up at age 20 or 21. Theory 
(Super et al. , 1957) has It that by this time the majority of subjects would 
have virtually completed the developmental tasks of vocational exploration and 
would be dealing with those of establishment. A three-year grant from the 
Cooperative Research Program of the U.S. Office of Education, added to the 
project *s regular budget from the Horace Mann -Llnco In Institute of School 
Experimentation, ma de It possible to collect Intensive data on floundering, 
trial. Instrumentation, and establishment during the early and middle -twenties. 
An all day meeting with each subject was decided upon, during which he would 
complete relevant questionnaires and have a personal Interview. In addition 
several tests and Inventories would be administered. 

The data collection period was to be April and May, 1962. To assure 
community support, the project director and the coordinator of the third 
follow-up visited Middletown In November, 1961. Meetings were held with the 
superintendent of schools, the executive vice-president of the chamber of 
commerce, the president of the local community college, and several randomly 
selected but previously cooperative subjects, all voiced their Interest in, 
and support of, the study. Meetings were also held with the principal and 
appropriate staff members of the Senior High School, who provided offices for 
testing and Interviewing subjects who preferred to be seen in Middletown rather 
than In New York City. In order to alert the local community and to aid in 
obtaining cooperation, the local newspapers printed an article about the study 
In February of 1962 and ran two appropriate pictures in April and May. 

Throughout this period addresses were brought up to date. Most of the 
techniques of the second follow-up were used, plus some new ones, e.g. , letters 
of Inquiry to the armed forces, visits to former employers, and search of local 
newspaper items. Although not all subjects had definitely been located by the 
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time of the first mailing, these efforts were kept up until svery one of the 
surviving 140 original ninth graders had been located. 

In December, 1961, an informative letter was sent to the subjects, in 
which they were alerted to plans for a personal meeting in April or May. It 
was explained that all expenses, including compensation for their time, would 
be paid, and the Importance of their help was stressed. One hundred and nine- 
teen of the letters were sent by first class mail to subjects whose addresses 
were established. Sixteen additional letters were sent by certified mall, with 
a request for a return receipt indicating to whom and where delivered, because 
the addresses were questionable. Five subjects had not yet been located and 
could not be alerted at this time. 

In late January, 1962, a letter was sent to 138 of the young men (2 sub- 
jects had not yet been located), explaining in more detail the plans for 
meeting. It was reiterated that the project would pay all travel expenses 
(if they lived east of the Mississippi River, otherwise special plans were to 
be made) plus $25 to compensate for the day spent with the Study. The letter 
was sent by certified mail, providing a return receipt showing where and to 
whom delivered. A one -page appointment questionnaire was enclosed with the 
request to complete and return it for use in making arrangements for the inter- 
view. Special letters were written to those who had not cooperated four years 
earlier. Seventy-five appointment questionnaires (2 with letters refusing 
cooperation) were returned, 53 percent of the experimental group of 140. 
Telephone contacts were made four weeks later with 43 subjects or with relatives 
whose Middletown telephone numbers were listed. After these phone calls, 17 
more questionnaires were returned for a total of 92, or 66 percent of the 
total group. 

Three weeks after the telephone contact a follow-up letter was sent by 
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first class mall, with a second appointment questionnaire, to 33 of the re- 
maining 48 subjects. The letter was not sent to 6 subjects because the results 
of the last mailing had Indicated a lack of current addresses, nor to another 
6 because they were too for away to be haudled routinely, nor to one who had 
previously asked to be seen in May. Fourteen more questionnaires were returned 
after this mailing for a total of 106, or 76 percent. 

In May, 1962, while interviewing was under way, another follow-up letter 
was sent by first class mall to 16 of the 34 subjects who had not yet returned 
questionnaires and whose addresses were definite. The remaining 18 were omitted 
fof various appropriate reasons. Five more questionnaires were returned for a 
final total of 111, or 79 percent. 

In April and May, 1962, 82 or 59 percent of the surviving 140 subjects, 
were tested and Interviewed (see Appendix A) as scheduled by correspondence. 
During June a Career Pattern Study staff member took a trip to the West Coast 
to meet with 7 subjects, another staff member went to the Gulf Coast to meet 
with 5 subjects, 2 more men were seen as a result of regular scheduling, and 
22 "hard-to-get" subjects were seen as a result of persuasion by three staff 
members who went persistently into the field. Subsequent appointments were 
made with 6 subjects as they came back from overseas military service, with 4 
more hard-to-gets, and with 2 "lost" subjects who were finally located. In 
addition, a vacationing staff member arranged to meet with a subject In Turkey 
and the project director interviewed another subject while attending a meeting 
in Paris. All cooperating subjects were sent letters of appreciation. 

Thus a total of 132, or 94 percent, of the 140 survivors of the original 
ninth grade group were interviewed and tested. This Is 6 percent higher than 
the number cooperating at the second follow-up and 8 percent higher than the 
number cooperating at the first follow-up. The remaining 8 uninterviewed 
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subjects at age 25 have been classified as uncooperative, although only 4 seem 
Irrevocably to be In this category, in the Judgement of staff members who 
know them. 



Status of Career Pattern Study Subjects at Age 25 
It is pertinent to inquire, next, concerning the status of the surviving 
ninth and eighth grade boys ten years later, at about age 25. This section 
focuses on the ninth grade sample, but relevant data are presented for both 
groups. Geographic location is shown in Table III -2. Seventy-six percent 
of the 140 surviving ninth graders are located in the Northeastern United 
States, 68 percent in or near Middletown, and 58 percent live in Middletown 
or its immediate vicinity. Only 24 percent are outside of the Northeast, and 
this includes those in military or student status, if military and student 
subjects are excluded, 91 percent are in the Northeast, and 87 percent 
within easy reach of Middletown. Of the 112 surviving eighth graders whose 
whereabouts are known, 83 percent are In the Northeast, 68 percent in or near 
Middletown, and 62 percent in Middletown or its immediate vicinity. When 
military and student subjects are excluded, 94 percent are in the Northeast, 
with 84 percent close to Middletown. Despite the fact that these subjects 
are reaching the period of establishment, with most of their uprooting educa- 
tional and military experience behind them, they have not moved very far from 
home. 

(Insert Table 111-2 about here) 

The educational attainments of this typical cross-section of young men 
are reported in Table III -3, for those subjects for whom relevant data were 
available. At 9-19, by about age 25, a total of 85 percent of the »inal 
group had graduated from high school, 46 percent had gone on to some kind of 
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Table 111-2 

GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION AT 9-19 AND AT 8-19 

No, of Individuals Percent 



Military School Other* Total Other* Total 



Location 


9-19 


8-19 


9-19 


8-19 


9-19 


8-19 


9-19 8-19 


9-19 


8-19 


9-19 


8-19 


Northeast 


1 


5 


10 


7 


96 


81 


107 


93 


91 


94 


76 


83 


Middletown & Vicinity 


• 


2 


X 


2 


80 


66 


81 


70 


76 


77 


58 


63 


So.N. ,No.N.J. ,East Pa. 


- 


- 


2 


1 


12 


6 


14 


7 


11 


7 


10 


6 


No*N.Y.,So.N.J.,West Pa. 


• 


1 


6 


1 


1 


7 


7 


9 


1 


8 


5 


8 


New England 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


5 


7 


3 


2 


4 


6 


8outh 


10 


8 


1 


1 


4 


2 


15 


11 


4 


2 


11 


10 


East North Central 
(Ind., Mich., Wise.) 


- 


- 


2 


1 


1 


- 


3 


1 


1 


- 


2 


1 


West (Arlz. , Calif . , 
N. Mex. ,Wesh. ) 


2 


1 


- 


- 


4 


3 


6 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Overseas 


9 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


9 


3 


- 


- 


6 


3 


Total 


22 


17 


13 


T 


105 


86 


140 


112** 


100 


99 


99 


ToT 



Includes all those not In military service or away at school 
Excludes two subjects, whereabouts unknown. 
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post -high-school education (about twice that which, according to school records, 
had characterized classes three years ahead of this one, when there was no local 
community college), 26 percent had finished two ye&rs of college cr of technical 
training, 17 had graduated from four -year colleges, 11 percent had gone beyond 
the bachelor's, and 4 percent had obtained a master's degree or equivalent. 
Educational attainments were similar for the 8-19 group with 84 percent high 
school graduates and 46 percent completing some kind of post-hlgh-school 
education. In this group, however, more subjects went on to higher education, 

30 percent completing two or more years of college or technical training, and 
21 percent completing four years of college. Nine percent went on beyond the 
bachelor's level and 5 percent completed the master's. A breakdown of the 
9-19 group into those who graduated from college, those with less than four 
years of college, and those who did not go to college, revealed that median 

ninth grade Otis IQ's for the three subgroups were 112, 106, and 98, respective- 

ly. All subjects with IQ's above 116, and none with IQ's lower than 92, 
eventually entered college. 

The Parental Occupational Level and Vocational Aspiration Level, at 9-9, 
of subjects who never went on to college were at least one step lower (on a 
seven-point scale) than those of college-bound subjects. 

(Insert Table III -3 about here) 

Table III -4 shows that while only 95 of the 140 survivors graduated on 
schedule from Middletown High School in 1955, or one year late in 1956, two 
more returned to graduate after droppint out, and 6 transferred to other 
schools and graduated, for a total of 103, 74 percent, graduating by 1957. 

Figures are comparable for the 8-19 group, as shown in Table III -5. If we 

take into account high -school -equivalency diplomas won by examination in later 
years, the dropout rate is cut, by about 35 percent, from 26 percent to 
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17 percent for the ninth grade group, and by about 28 percent, from 22 percent 
to 17 percent for the eighth grade group. Thus 83 percent of the 9-19 group, 
and 80 percent of the 8-19 group, held diplomas by about age 25. It seems 
clear that motivation to complete high school changes during the years after 
dropping out. 

(Insert Tables III-4 and III-5 about here) 

Table III -6 presents the employment status of 140 9-19 subjects. In 1962. 

■* 

A total of 92 men were employed,, 7 were seeking jobs, 22 were In the armed 
forces, and 15 were students or hospital patients who were not in the labor 
force. That more high school dropouts than graduates were in military service 
is suggested by this table, and by the fact that of the 10 career military 
men, 8 were dropouts of whom 5 had secured equivalency diplomas. Table III-7 
presents the employment status of the 8-19 subjects. In 1963. Relatively 
fewer cf the dropouts in this group chose the military as a career; of six 
8-19 career military men, only two were dropouts. 

(Insert Tables III -6 and III -7 about here) 

Tables ITI-8 and III-9 present the occupational levels of subjects in 
classifiable civilian occupations. The 9-19 distribution is normal and 
typical, except for the lack of higher level professional and managerial 
occupations, as might be expected in a group of young men. It is noteworthy 
that the dropouts, cf both types, are limited to the lowest levels, unlike the 
graduates. At 8-19, there is a heavier concentration of subjects in the semi- 
skilled occupations, 40 percent compared to 28 percent at 9-19. Again, drop- 
outs seem to be limited to the lowest levels, while no members of the group 
have yet attained the higher level professional and managerial occupations. 

(Insert Tables IIT-3 and III-9 about here) 

Tables III-10 and III-ll report the fields of employment of the man in 
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Table III -4 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF MIDDLETOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
FRESHMEN OF 1951-52 STILL LIVING IN 1962 



Total 


Graduated MHS 
1955 or 1956 


Dropped Out 
Re turned -Grad. 


Total MHS 
Graduates 


Transfers 

Graduates 


Total Grads 
by 1957 


140 


95 


2 


97 697. 


6 


102 74' 



Dropouts 

Rec*d Equivalency Non- 
Diploma Diploma Total 



Total Diploma 
Recipients by 1962 



13 9% 24 177. 37 267. 



116 837. 
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TABLE III -5 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF MIDDLETOWN 
FRESHMEN OF 1952-53 STILL LIVING 



HIGH SCHOOL 
IN 1963 



Graduated MHS 
Total 1956 or 1957 



Dropped Out Total MHS 
Re turned -Grad. Graduates 



114 77 



1 78 687. 



Transfers 

Graduates 

6 



Total Grads. 
bv 1958 

84 74% 



Dropouts 

Rec'd Equivalency Non- 
Diploma Diploma Total 



67. 18 in 25 227. 



No Information 
Dropouts Transfers Total 



Total Diploma 



4 



47. 91 807. 



/ 




Status 

Employed by others 
Self -employed 
Job hunting 
Not in labor market 
Military service 



Table IH -6 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OP 9-19 SUBJECTS 
IN THE SPRING OF 1962 



Total Grads. 



N 


% 


N 


% 


92 


65 


68 


66 


4 


3 


4 


4 


7 


5 


6 


6 


13 


11 


13 


13 


24 


16 


12 


12 


140 


100 


103 


lot 



Equiv. Diploma 
N 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

13 



Dropouts 

N 

17 

0 

1 

0 

6 

24 



Total 
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Table I1I-7 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 8-19 SUBJECTS 
IN THE SPRING OF 1963 





Total 


G^fids • 


Equiv. Diploma 


Dropouts 


Status 


N 


% 

M 


N 


1 


N 


N 


Employed by others 


73 


67 


53 


63 


6 


14 


Self-employed 


3 


3 


3 


4 


m 




Job hunting 


6 


6 


4 


5 


m 


2 


Not in labor market 


10 


9 


10 


12 


m 


a* 


Military service 


17 


16 


14 


17 


m 


3 


Total* 

* 


109 


101 


84 


101 


6 


19 



T J^ 

Excludes 5 subjects for whom no Information was available. 
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Table III-8 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS OF 9-19 GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS, 
INTERVIEWED WHILE EMPLOYED IN 1962 





Total 


Grads. 


Equiv. Diploma 


Dropouts 


Level 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


N 


Prof '1 -Mgr* 1 (Higher) 


i - 


m 


a. 


m 


• 


m 


Prof '1 -Mgr '1 (Reg.) 


6 


6 


6 


8 


- 


- 


Semi -Prof 1 1 -Mgr 1 1 


25 


26 


23 


32 


- 


2 


Skilled 


29 


31 


24 


34 


1 


4 


Semi-skilled 


27 


28 


13 


18 


4 


10 


Unskilled 


8 


9 


5 


7 


2 


1 


Total* 


95 


100 


71 


99 


7 


<17 

% 



Excludes those not In civilian Jobs (students, military, etc.) and 1 self- 
employed who could not be classified. 
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Table III-9 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS OF 8-19 GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS, 





INTERVIEWED WHILE 


EMPLOYED IN 1963 






Total 


Grads. 


Equiv. Diploma 


Dropouts 


Level 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


N 


Prof *1 -Mgr* 1 (Higher) 


m 




m 


mm 


mm 


m 


Pro^l-Mgr*! (Reg.) 


4 


5 


4 


7 


m 




Serai -Prof* 1 -Mgr' 1 


14 


18 


13 


23 


1 


m 


Skilled 


22 


29 


18 


32 


- 


4 


Semi-skilled 


31 


40 


19 


34 


5 


7 


Unskilled 


5 


7 


2 


4 


- 


3 


* 

Total 


76 


Too 


56* 


Too 


6 


14 



4 ? 

Excludes those not in civilian Jobs (students, military, etc.). 



t 
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classifiable civilian occupations. At 9-19, the distribution of the total 
group is according to expectations, and the dropouts are severely limited as 
to fields of work (it should be remembered that their technological employment 
is, as shown by Table III-8, at the lowest skill levels). The distribution of 
the total group is similar at 8-19. Although 8-19 dropouts, like those at 9-19, 
tend to fill occupations in the technology field, they do occupy a wider range 
of occupational fields than dropouts in the 9-19 group. 

(Insert Tables IXI-10 and 111-11 about here) 

Tables III-12 and III-13 give the data on the self ^estimated occupational 
and career success of the men for whom such data were relevant. It should be 
noted that occupation is here defined as by Shartle, and that career means the 
sequence of educational and occupational positions held. That this distinction 
was successfully made by the subjects was due to a sequence of questions which 
in effect programmed the distinction into their thinking, and is demonstrated 
by correlations of .50 and .41 between the two ratings at 9-19 and 8-19 
respectively. At 9-19, about two -thirds of the total group, and of graduates 
and dropouts treated separately, considered themselves as successful as the 
average man their age in their occupation, and one -tenth or fewer considered 
themselves less successful than the average. Table III-13 shows comparable 
figure at 8-19, except that one-sixth of the holders of equivalency diplomas 
considered themselves less successful than others their age in th^ir occupation. 
With regard to career success, however, only one-twelfth or fewer of graduates 
in both groups believed that they had not handled their careers well, while 
from one -fifth to one -third of dropouts considered that they had handled their 
career development badly- -figures which have to be viewed with caution because 
of small numbers. . Occupational success tends to be rated as average, but there 
appears to be more of a tendency for graduates to rate career success as above 
average, and for dropouts to rate career success less favorable, than their 
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table hi -io 

OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS OF GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS, 
FRESHMEN OF 1951-52 INTERVIEWED WHILE EMPLOYED IN 1962 





Total 


Grads. 


Equiv. Diploma 


Dropouts 


Field (Roe) 


N 


% 


N 


£ 


N 


N 

i. 


Service 


10 


11 


10 


14 


- 


m 


Business Contact 


11 


12 


10 


14 


- 


1 


Business Organlz. 


16 


16 


12 


17 


2 


2 


Technology 


47 


50 


28 


39 


5 


14 


Outdoor 


5 


5 


5 


7 


- 


- 


Science 


1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


mm 


General Culture 


5 


5 


5 


7 


- 


mm 


Arts & Entertain- 


- 


- 


m 


m 


- 


• 


ment 


— > 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— — 


Total* 


95 


100 


71 


99 


7 


17 


* 

Excludes those not 


in < 


civilian 


jobs 


(students, military. 


etc.) and l self 



employed who could not be classified. 
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TABLE III-ll 

OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS OF GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS, 
FRESHMEN OF 1952-53 INTERVIEWED WHILE EMPLOYED IN 1963 



Field (Roe) 


Total 
N % 


Grads . 
N % 


Equiv. Dinloma 
N 


Dropouts 

N 


Service 


6 


8 


4 


7 




2 


Business Contact 


8 


11 


7 


12 




4m 

1 


Business Organis. 


13 


17 


10 


18 


1 


A 

2 


Technology 


41 


54 


30 


54 


4 


4m 

7 


Outdoor 


3 


4 


2 


4 




f 

1 


Science 


3 


4 


2 


3 




A 

1 


General Culture 


1 


1 








A 


Arts & Entertain- 


1 


' ' 1 


m 


m 


1 




ment . 
Total 


76 


100 


56 


100 


S 


14 



* 

Excludes those not in civilian jobs (students, military, etc.) 



occupational success. 



(Insert Tables III-12 and HI-13 about here) 

Conclusions 

Several important generalizations concerning the conduct of longitudinal 
studies and the career development of young men appear to follow from what has 
been reported in this chapter: 

1. Attrition should not be expected or accepted in a longitudinal study, 
even when the subjects constitute an intellectual and socioeconomic cross- 
section. On the contrary, the salvaging of many lost and uncooperative cases 
can be expected with the passage of time. 

2. The bringing to bear of appropriate financial resources and methods* 
plus perseverance and tact, can insure returns from all but an insignificant 
number of subjects. 

3. Geographic mobility during the years following high school and col lege - 
leaving is not substantial and presents no great difficulty in follow-up other 
than that of causing delay and expense in reaching subjects. 

4. When a community college is available, the percentage of students con- 
tinuing education beyond high school increases greatly, but many of these 
students do not complete two years. 

5. After the lapse of several years, the high school dropout' rate is 
substantially reduced by changed motivation and by the resumption of educational 
endeavors. 

6. Military service may serve as a refuge or outlet for a significant 
proportion of dropouts. 

7. The occupational opportunities of dropouts are severly limited as to 
both level and field when compared to those of high school graduates, by the 
time they have attained the age of about 25. 



TABLE III-12 

SELF-RATED OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER SUCCESS 
FRESHMEN OF 1951-52 IN 1962 




Occupational 


Total 


Grads. 


Equiv. 


Diploma 


Dropouts 


Success 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Above Average 


31 


26 


22 


26 


4 


29 


5 


28 


Average 


76 


64 


55 


65 


9 


64 


12 


67 


Below Average 


11 


9 


9 


10 


1 


7 


1 


6 


ft 

Total 


U8 


99 


86 


101 


14 


loo 


18 


loT 


Career 


















Success 


















Above Average 


56 


43 


44 


45 


5 


33 


7 


44 


Average 


53 


41 


42 


43 


6 


40 


5 


31 


Below Average 


20 


16 


12 


12 


4 


27 


4 


25 


** 


— 


, 







— 






- 


Total 


129 


100 


98 


100 


15 


100 


16 


100 


* 

Excludes 8 uncooperative subjects. 


11 


who did 


not rate occupational success 



because of student status, and 3 unscorable responses. 

** 

Excludes 8 uncooperative subjects and 3 unscorable responses. 
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TABLE III -13 

SELF-RATED OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER SUCCESS 
FRESHMEN OF 1952-53 IN 1963 



Occupational 


Total 


Grads. 


Equiv. 


Diploma 


Dropouts 


Success 


N 

mm 


% 

mm 


N 


% 


N 


i 


N 


% 


Above Average 


31 


29 


25 


30 


1 


17 


5 


28 


Average 


65 


61 


49 


59 


4 


67 


12 


67 


Below Average 


11 


10 


9 


11 


1 


17 


1 


6 


Total 


107 


100 


83 


100 


6 


ioT 


18 


ToT 


Career 

Success 

Above Average 


57 


53 


47 


57 


3 


50 


7 


39 


Average 


35 


33 


27 


32 


1 


17 


7 


39 


Below Average 


15 


14 


9 


11 


2 


33 


4 


22 


.r.i, 

^ M #wv 

Total 


107 


100 


83 


100 


mm 

6 


or 

100 


18 


100 



* 



•Me 



Excludes 7 subjects from whom cooperation had not yet been obtained. 
Excludes 7 uncooperative subjects. 
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8. It is possible, by use of appropriate methods, to get even the less 
educated subjects to make a useful distinction between occupation and career, 

9. Dropouts consider themselves as successful in their occupations as 
high school graduates do in theirs, most members of each group considering 
themselves as successful as others in their occupations. But dropouts believe 
that they have handled their careers less effectively than do graduates. More 
dropouts believe that they have entered blind alleys or have prematurely 
reached the excessively low ceiling of their careers, and more tend to de- 
valuate career success ratings rather than to inflate them as do graduates. 
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CHAPTER IV 

POSSIBLE PREDICTORS AND CORRELATES OF YOUNG ADULT 

VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 



One of the questions most frequently raised by educators and by employers is 
that of the early determinants or predictors of adult vocational behavior, of the 
handling of career decisions, the making of vocational adjustments, the achieve- 
ment of occupational success, and the finding of vocational satisfaction. And it 
is not only the antecedents that are of interest and of importance; the concomi- 
tants or correlates are also the subject of inquiry, for personnel selection as 
veil as for staff development. 

The Career Pattern Study has therefore sought not only to describe careers 
and to record the frequency of various types of career behavior, but also to re- 
late antecedent and occasionally concurrent variables to these behaviors. Two 
types of variables have been of interest. The most important, because hitherto 
unstudied and virtually undefined, is vocational maturity. The other type of 
predictor or concomitant is more familiar and much more frequently studied: it 
includes the standard measures of personal characteristics, background, and 
achievement typically used in educational personnel work, in educational and 
vocational counseling, and in personnel selection and development. 

This chapter briefly described these two types of variables, and uses them to 

report the twelfth grade and young adult standing of the two samples of boys who 

♦ 

are the subjects of this longitudinal’ study. The descriptions are brief and, in 
the case of the vocational maturity indices, not as detailed as is necessary for 
a full understanding of the procedures used. Neither do they suffice for repli- 
cation in other studies, as has been done with the first set of measures pre- 
viously reported (Super and Overstreet, 1960) by researchers iti the American 
Southwest (Wilstach, 1967), and in the Philippines (Asis*),nor for use as a basis 

__u_ -L -,H . 1— [ u-f irnf-r ~ - i i ■ - - as ■■ - i ^ 'mmmm 

1 

Edith Greenman Asis, personal communications to the senior author, September, 
1965, September, 1966, and March, 1967. 



on which to build more manageable instruments as has been attempted by Crites 
(1965), Gribbons and Lohnes (1966), and Westbrook^. Details of this current 

^ m m , - 1 ... t . . . , . — r -. rr:T -_ - ■ , 1 - - r - -- - ■ ■ r | r - | | _ i - 1 -f 1 1 ( m .-. i i ■ t t p» mm wmmmmmmm mtmmmm m m -r — --r * ■ :■ ■"■■inrv i m m ■ imm rnm wim 

^Bert Westbrook, personal correspondence with the senior author, June, 1967* 

Career Pattern Study work are reported in Monograph III of the Career Pattern 
Study series (Heyde and Jordaan, in process). 

Vocational Maturity in High School 

The Problem 

As described in the first monograph of the Career Pattern Study (Super 
et al. » 1957), the principal objective of this project is the developmental 
study of vocational choice and adjustment. Vocational maturity, defined as the 
behavior of the individual in coping with the vocational developmental tasks of 
his life stage, compared with that of his peers, was deemed to be the key con- 
struct in such a study. Accordingly, approximately twenty possible indices of 
vocational maturity were developed, many of them consisting of a number of 
smaller components and elements (Super, 1955; Super et al. , 1957). These were 
refined by logical analysis and grouped in a priori categories called dimensions. 
Some were considered conceptually adequate, others were thought of as theo- 
retically unsatisfactory but worthy of study because of frequent use by 
counselors. They needed empirical refinement and reduction in number. 

The Solutions 

Three different solutions to the problems of conceptual unevenness and 
numerical profusion were tried, each selected as appropriate for the task 
and to the resources at hand. 

The cross-sectional study in the ninth grade (Super and Overstreet, 

I960), had no external criteria against which to validate the measures de- 
vised, for every possible measure was ipso facto a predictor. The logic of 
construct validity and of internal consistency were therefore applied: every 
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measure was, in an appropriate series of steps, correlated with every other. 

The grouping of elements into components, of components into indices, and of 
indices into dimensions was empirically tested, and those which in fact 
clustered according to the logic were considered valid, a few for which a new 
clustering emerged were reclassified, and those which did not in fact cluster 
appropriately according to either a priori or a posteriori logic, were con- 
sidered invalid. A factor analysis of the elements of a few selected indices, 
of a scope possible with the computer capacity of that time, threw additional 
light on the structure of vocational maturity in the ninth grade. 

The longitudinal study of the high-school years (Heyde and Jordaan, in 
process), used not only the data collected in ninth grade but similar data 
collected from the same subjects in the twelfth grade. It refined the con- 
structs and the measures of vocational maturity, keeping both the previously 
invalid measures (some of which might have validity at a more mature stage) and 
the valid measures. It made the measures applicable at both grade levels, so 
that standing at the two points in time could be compared in a study of voca- 
tional development. Taking advantage of more advanced computer capabilities, 
more than 80 elements of vocational maturity (the smallest units of data worked 
with in these studies) were analyzed and reduced to 62. These were then factor 
analyzed in a principal components analysis with varimax rotation at both the 
ninth grade and the twelfth grade levels. Twenty factors were identified in 
twelfth grade (18 in ninth), and factor scores were developed. These procedures, 
the results, and comparisons of the two grade levels, essentially ages 15 and 18, 
are the substance of the Heyde and Jordaan monograph. Career Pattern Study 
Monograph III. 

The longitudinal study of vocational development in adolescence and 
young adulthood, the subject of this report, builds on the work of Monograph III, 















but tTreats the vocational maturity measures somewhat differently. Instead 
of using factor scores, which have some theoretical and practical advantages, 
it uses element scores. These have the advantage of being more readily and 
simply defined operationally, because they reflect directly the behaviors 
observed by the researchers or reported by teachers, parents, and the subjects 
themselves. The results may therefore be more immediately useful to practi- 
tioners. 

But a list of 62 measures would be so long as to. be unmanageable. To 
reduce it, a preliminary run of factor scores against criteria at age 25 was 
carried out, and the 9 factors (of the total of 20) which showed promise as 
predictors in grade 12 were selected for further study. The vocational 
maturity measures which had the highest loadings on these 9 factors were in 
eluded among those to be studied in this analysis. There were 17 such measures 
in grade 12, and 15 of these were also available from grade 9. The 20 factors, 
with the elements and their loadings when these exceeded .35, are shown in 
Table IV-1, The measures which are used in this analysis are marked by a 
plus sign, those not used are designated by a minus sign. The vocational 
maturity measures used in this study are, as a result of the processes Just 
described, those which are most representative of the factors which showed 

promise of having predictive validity. 

(Insert Table IV-1 about here) 

Table IV-1 lists eight Occupational Infor mation factors, three of which 
showed promise as predictors of young adult vocational success. These three 
ares Training and Education, Employment Prospects, and Hours and . Psychologica l. 
Conditions of Work. The first factor is represented in the present study 
by five scales, which aseess knowledge of the high-school background required, 
the training and education needed after high school, and plans for qualifying 
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Table IV -1 

FACTORS, ELEMENTS, AND FACTOR LOADINGS, OF MEASURES 
USED OR NOT USED IN PREDICTION OF YOUNG ADULT VOCATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR (N-103 12th GRADE BOYS) 



Factor 



1. Occ*l Inform - 
tion: Education 



2. Occ'l Info.: 
Paych. Require. 



3. Crystal. & 
Spec. Voc'l 
Pref. 



Measure (Element) 

Specificity of Info. Preferred Occupation 
Requirements: Training & Education 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Requirements: High School Background 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Requirements: Training & Education 

Specificity of Info, Pref. Occ. 
Requirements: High School Background 

Specificity of Voc'l Planning 
Plans for Qual. for Pref, Occ. 

Extent 6c Quality of Sources of Info. 

Acceptance Respon. for Choice & Planning 
Acceptance Respon: Education & Training 

Range of Vocational Planning 

Implementation of Voc'l Pref. 

Steps to Obtain Relevant Beg. Job or 
Post-H.S. Training or Education 

Awareness of Various Aspects of Occ's. 

Acceptance Respon. for Choice 6c Planning 
Acceptance Respon: Choosing Occupation 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Psychological Requirements 

Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 
Psychological Requirements 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Duties: Why It Is Done 

Awareness of Various Aspects of Occ's. 

No. Fields of Work under Consideration 
(low score good) 



Used 

+ 



Loading 

.80 

.80 

.78 

*75 

.69 

.47 

.45 

.41 

.40 



.39 

.36 

.73 

.72 

.47 

.45 

-.86 
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Factor 



4. Indep. Work 
Exper, 



5. Agreemt. Bet. 
Int's & Voc'l 
Preferences 



6. Occ'l Info.: 
Employ. Pros- 
pects 



7. Occ'l Info.: 

Hrs. & Psychsoc. 
Work Conditions 



Measure (Element) 


Used 


Loading 


Consistency Voc'l Preferences within 
Families (low score good) 




- 


- . 86 


Consistency Voc'l Preferences within 
Fields (low score good) 




m 


- ,84 


Consistency of Voc'l Preferences within 
Levels (low score good) 




** 


- «59 


No. of Voc'l Pose, under Consideration 
(low score good) 




m 


— .52 


Specificity of Voc'l Preference 




m 


.50 


Nature of Work Experience 
Auspices of Work 




+ 


eo 

• 


Nature of Work Experience 
Self-Employment 




+ 


.82 


Nature of Work Experience 

Respon. for Init. & Obtaining Employ. 




- 


.51 


Agreemt. S's Meas. Interests & Interests 
Persons in All Occ's under Consideration 
(low score good) 


of 


m 


-.93 


Agreemt. S's Meas. Interests & Interests of 
Persons in His Pref. Occ.(s) (low score good) 


- 


-.92 


Presence of Primary Interest Pattern II 




*9 


.38 


Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Opportunities: Supply & Demand 




+ 


.87 


Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 
Opportunity: Supply & Demand 


- 


4* 


.85 


Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Hours 




+ 


.69 


Range of Info.: All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Psychosocial 
Conditions 






.63 


Implementation of Voc'l Pref. 
Obtaining or Taking Steps to Obtain 
Relevant Work Experience 






.46 


Awareness of Various Aspects of Occ's. 




- 


.37 
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Factor 

8. Socioecon. 
Access. Voc'l 
Preferences 



9. Implem. Voc'l 
Pref# : H.S, 
Curr., Etc. 



10. Range of Voc'l 
Planning 



11. Crystal, of 
Interests 



12. Occ'l Info.: 
Advmt. & Trans- 
fer Possibilities 



13. Agreemt. Bet. 
Abil. & Voc'l 
Preferences 



14. Wk. Exper. : 
Size Estab. 
Worked For 



Measure (Elemen t) u se d 

Socioecon, Access.: All Occ's under + 

Consideration (low score good) 

Socioecon. Access.: Pref, Occ.(s) + 

(low score good) 

Consideration of Alternatives 

Implementation of Voc'l Pref. 

Steps to Qual. Beg. Job or Post-H.S. 

Training or Education Relevant to Pref, 

Occ. : H.S. Curr., Courses, Etc. 

Range of Implementation 

Range of Vocational Planning 

Specificity of Voc'l Planning 

Plans for Obtain. Beg. Job or Post-H.S. 

Training & Education Leading to Pref. Occ. 

Range of Info.: All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Security 

Commitment 

Presence of Primary Interest Pattern I + 

Presence of Primary Interest Pattern II 

Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 

Opportunity: Advancement & Transfer 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Opportunities: Advancement & Transfer 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Security 

Agreemt. S's Intellectual Abil. & + 

Intellectual Requirements Pref. Occ.(s) 

Agreemt. S's Intellectual Abil. & + 

Intellectual Abil. Required by All 
Occ '8 under Consideration 

Nature of Work Experience 
Size of Establishment 

Nature of Work Experience 
Extent of Extra -curr. Work Exper. 



Loading 

-.87 

-.86 

.40 

.75 

.59 

.65 

.58 

.58 

.53 

.83 

.64 

,84 

.82 

.38 

.85 

.82 

.76 

.39 
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Factor 



Measure (Element) 



Used Loading 





Nature of Work Experience 

Respon, for Init, & Obtaining Employ. 




.38 




Specificity of Voc*l Preference 


•*> 


.36 


15. Occ*l Info.: 
Financial 


Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Requirements: Econonic Requirements 


- 


.83 


Requirements 




Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 
Requirements: Econ. Requirements 


m 


.78 




Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 
Duties: What is Done 


mm 


,53 




Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Duties: What Is Done 


- 


.45 




Awareness of Contingency Factors 


- 


.36 




Specificity of Voc*l Planning 
Plans for Qual. for Pref. Occ. 


- 


.35 


16. Interest 


Interest Maturity 


+ 


.72 


Maturity 




Consideration of Alternatives 


- 


.47 




Awareness of Contingency Factors 


- 


.45 


17. Occ*l Info.: 
Earnings 


Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 
Conditions of Work: Monetary Reward 


- 


.82 




Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Monetary Reward 


- 


.81 




Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Physical Conditions 


- 


.64 




Specificity of Voc*l Planning 

Plans for Qual. Beg. Job or Post-H.S. 

Training or Education Leading to Pref. Occ. 


— 


.37 




Awareness of Various Aspects of Occ's 


- 


.35 


18. Accep. Respon. : 
Choice & 
Planning 


Accep. Respon. for Choice & Planning 
Accep. Respon. for Obtaining Employ. , 
Further Educ., Training and/or Educ. 


- 


.77 




Implementation of Voc'l Preference 




.51 



Steps to Obtain Relevant Beg. Job 
or Post-H*S. Training or Education 









Factor 

19. Implem. Voc*l 
Pref . : Selection 
Relevant Extra - 
curr. Activities 



20. Occ'l Info.: 
Entry Poss. 










i 

i 



Measure (Element) 

Implementation of yoc'l Preference 
Selection of Relevant Extra -curr. 
Activities 

Range of Implementation 

Range of Info. : All Occupations 
Opportunities: Entry 

Specificity of Info. Pref. Occ. 
Opportunity: Entry 

Accep. Respon. for Choice & Planning 
Accep. Respon. for Choosing an Occ. 

Specificity of Voc*l Planning 
Plans for Actually Getting into the 
Pref, Occ. 
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Used Loading 
+ .83 



.42 

.79 

.73 

.56 

.42 
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for the preferred occupation, and the first two types of information concerning 
all occupations discussed by the boy in his interviews. The second of these 
factors is represented by supply and demand information concerning both the 
preferred occupation and all occupations discussed. The third of these factors 
is represented by the measure of knowledge of hours worked. The other infor- 
mation factors, which deal with Psychological Requirements, Advancement and 
- £ - ns *~ er . > Financial Req uirements. Earnings, and Entry, showed so little promise 
of validity that they were not included in the prediction study. 

Other factors which showed sufficient promise to be included in this 
study are: Indepe ndence of Work Experience. Socioeconomic Accessibility. 
Agreement between Abilities and Preferences (this and the factor before it 
being logically but not empirically in the same broad Wisdom category), 
Crystallization of Interests. Interest Maturity (these two measures being in 
the logical Crysta llization of Traits category), and Implementation in Extra- 
curricular Activities. The measures representing them in the prediction study 
are readily identified in Table IV-1. 

Factors showing insufficient promise, in addition to the Inf ormat ion fac- 
tors already listed, are Crystallization and Specification of Vocational Pref- 
erence, Agreement of Interests and Preferences (another Wisdom measure) , imple- 
mentation in Curriculum. Range of Vocational Planning. Work Experience; Size of 
Establishment, and Acceptance of Responsibility for Choice and Planning . 

It is noteworthy that the factors which emerge from the factor analysis 
are quite specific, even though they often include several measures with heavy 
loadings, as shiown in Table IV-1, as well as other less heavily loading variables 
reported only in the Heyde-Jordaan monograph (in process). (Reducing them to 
second-order factors is not possible as they are orthogonal.) Given a choice 
between rather specific factors and the original measures, the heavily loading 
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original measures were, as already indicated, selected for study. 

The means and standard deviations of the VM scores of the original eighth 
and ninth graders when in twelfth grade are shown in Table IV-2. None of the 
differences between the two samples is statistically significant. 

(Insert Table IV-2 about here) 



Correla tes In Junior and Senior High School 
In addition to measures specifically devised to assess vocational maturity, 
the Career Pattern Study has made use of several more conventional measures 
thought to be relevant to vocational behavior. These additional variables, 
which included measures of ability, socioeconomic status, aspiration, and 
achievement in junior and senior high school, are essentially the correlates 
of vocational maturity reported in earlier monographs. Detailed descriptions 



*Super ft D.E. and Overstreet, Phoebe L. The voca t ional maturity of ninth graj ^ 
boys . New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., Columbia Univer. , tvou; 
and Heyde, Martha B., and Jordaan, J.P. The high s chool years. New York: 
Teachers College Press (in process). 



of the measures, including scoring methods and reliability, may be found in the 
earlier reports (revised procedures are in the later report). This section pre- 
sents only a brief description of the distribution of each variable for each of 
the experimental groups, the original ninth graders and the original eighth 
graders who later entered ninth grade, that is, the subjects who were in ninth 
and eighth grades, respectively, in Middletown, New York, in 1951-52. 

The twenty-five correlates are listed in Table IV-3. Ten of these 
variables were used at both junior -high -school (eighth or ninth grade) and 
senior-high-school (twelfth grade) levels. Five others appear only at the 
earlier level, and an additional ten which tap activities during the high- 
school years appear only at the later level. 

(Insert Table IV-3 about here) 
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Table IV -2 

SELECTED VM ELEMENTS: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN GRADE 12 



N X S.D. 

mm mm mmmmmm* 



VM Elements 


9-12 "* 


8-12 


mm 

9-12 


8-12 


9-12 


8-12 


Specificity of Information 
Requirements; High School Background 


103 


88 


2,18 


1.98 


1.21 


.97 


Specificity of Information 
Requirements: Training and Education 


103 


88 


4,14 


3.35 


2. 29 


2.11 


Specificity of Information 
Requirements: Supply and Demand 


103 


88 


1.61 


1,20 


.90 


.57 


Range of Information; All Occupations 
Requirements: High School Background 


103 


88 


2. 11, 


1.92 


.83 


.83 


Range of Information; All Occupations 
Requirements: Training and Education 


103 


88 


3.03 


2*46 


1.14 


1,12 


Range of Information: All Occupations 
Conditions of Work: Hours 


103 


88 


1.73 


1.40 


.83 


.69 


Range of Information: All Occupations 
Opportunity: Supply and Demand 


103 


88 


1,63 


1.15 


.70 


.39 


Specificity of Vocational Planning 


103 


4.87 

(Not Scored 


mm m 

at 8-12) 


2.26 


mm mm 


Implementation of Vocational Fref. 
Selection of Relevant Extra -curr. 
Activities 


103 


1.94 

(Not Scored 


mm mm 

at 8-12) 


1.27 


mm mm 


Interest Maturity (SVIB) 


103 


79 


42.42 


46.01 


9.25 


11.90 


Presence of Primary Interest Pattern I 


103 


80 


1.21 


1.32 


.41 


.47 


Nature of Work Exper. : Self-Employment 


103 


88 


2.09 


.1.99 


.35 


.28 


Nature of Work Exper.: Auspices of Work 


103 


88 


2.97 


2.85 


.47 


.52 


Socioecon, Access, of Pref. Occ.(s) 


103 


88 


2.74 


2.91 


1.37 


1.42 


Socioecon. Access, of All Occ.(s) 
under Consideration 


103 


88 


248.74 


275.82 


129.31 


132.69 


Agreemt. bet. Intellectual Abil. and 
Intellectual Requirements of Pref. 
Occ. (s) 


103 


88 


1.38 


1.38 


.49 


.49 


Agreemt. bet. Intellectual Abil. and 


103 


88 


-2.06 


-2.12 


2.30 


2.26 



Intellectual Requirements of All 
Occupations 



